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Editorial. 


AR will not cease, it cannot cease, until the Western 
nations agree among themselves to submit all their 
differences to arbitration by a jury of their peers, 
and also agree upon some just principles of ac- 
tion in their control and treatment of the races 

they do not consider civilized or as of their own kind. 
When civilized nations agree to treat all tribes and races 
with justice of the same kind and quality as that which they 
claim from each other, and when they agree to stand by 
each other in doing justice, and to stand together over 
against any nation which violates the principles of justice in 
its treatment of “pagan nations,” then war will cease, and 
not until then. The pagan response to Christian blunders 
and crimes will be made in terms of Paganism. 


& 


THE legislature of Massachusetts has determined to make 
an experiment with cottage hospitals for the insane. Many 
experts have come to the conclusion that the true method 
of treatment is not the crowding of great numbers together, 
but that of separation and occupation. Even sane people 
crowded together for a long time, whether in a camp or on 
shipboard, often become morbid and unhappy. Antipathies 
are generated, and an unwholesome atmosphere is created, 
which is only cleared of its vapors by change and occupation. 
What is bad for sane people is still worse for those who 
are of unsound mind. 

a 


WE have been asked why we are so critical in regard to 
persons who are attempting to reform the world and to 
reduce its suffering by the practice of occult sciences and by 
the power of prayer. Our answer is, we never attack any 
one for a difference of opinion, and never condemn any sys- 
tem because it is new. But, through much painful experi- 
ence of those for whose welfare we have been responsible, 
we have learned that there is a gold mine more productive 
than the sands of Cape Nome, which is diligently worked 
by those who take advantage of the sufferings of other 
people and rob them without mercy. For example, a man 
has just pleaded guilty to the fraudulent use of the United 
States mails. He was sentenced on five counts, and fined 
$2,500. He promptly paid his fine, and then demanded his 
mail. The officers of the government estimated that the 
letters which had accumulated in their hands contained at 
least $50,000. These letters had accumulated only since his 
arrest for making false promises of healing, by distant 
treatment, those who answered his advertisement. He was 
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surprised that his plea of guilty barred him from receiving 
the plunder. The United States government will open the 
letters and return the money to the senders. Many of them 
will no doubt complain that the government has interfered, 
and hindered the man who would have healed them of their 
diseases. 

wt 


WHATEVER truth there may be in the many systems of 
mental and spiritual influence brought to bear for the relief 
of human misery, and whatever truth there may be in 
Spiritualism, everybody who knows what is going on in the 
world about him, and has knowledge of the shady side of 
the business of life, knows that danger lurks in them. 
President David Starr Jordan has made a brave fight against 
the vampires who infest the city of San Francisco. They 
are everywhere. Their gains are enormous. Even astrology, 
cheiromancy, necromancy, and fortune-telling are sources 
of great gain. The victims of these various impostors spend 
their money freely until they learn that they have been 
defrauded, then they keep silence lest they may lose their 
reputation for discretion and common sense. It is for the 
interest of all sincere believers in Spiritualism and the 
various forms of healing to denounce and expose unspar- 
ingly the thieves and robbers who live in luxury by taking 
advantage of the sorrows and miseries of their fellow- 
creatures. 

& 


PAGANISM is a relative term. Aside from its religious 
meaning, it denotes a low order of civilization. The pagan 
is one who lives apart from the humanizing influences which 
go with the best culture. The pagan stratum is to be found 
lying not far below the crust of civilization. Whenever a 
mob assembles, when law is forgotten, when a sufficiently 
exciting cause is furnished, the pagan traditions, instincts, 
and passions break loose. Then in moments of frenzy any 
crime may be committed. The leaders of the mob, strong in 
passion and hot with some specific hatred, infect all the rest, 
and make them partners in crimes which the day before 
would have shocked them, and which the day after fill them 
with shame and confusion. ‘The mob in New Orleans is in 
the worst sense as pagan as the mob in Pekin. The crimes 
committed differ not in quality, but only as to the number 
who kill and are killed. 

wt 


Ir only we could once try the highest form of Christian- 
ity on a large scale in our treatment of the heathen or in the 
relations between nations, an astonishing change might be 
noticed. The heathen would be astonished at a Christianity 
which was applied, as if, for instance, Christians believed in 
the beatitudes of Jesus or the chapter on charity which Paul 
wrote. Suppose the great nations should even adopt a 
common test of conduct, and say, “ After you is manners.” 
How easy arbitration would become. 


Jt 


Ir is proposed by eminent men in England, the Earl of 
Rosebery and others, to form what would be in effect a 
Committee of Vigilance, to fix attention upon some of the 
most important lessons taught by the South African war. 
‘Two principal objects are to examine the defences of the 
empire and their administration, and to see to it that ordi- 
nary business principles and methods are carried into the 
various departments of the public service. A vigilance com- 
mittee, to those who remember some of the most trying 
experiences of the early days in California and in other 
frontier settlements, means something more tragic than a 
peaceful oversight of the civil service. Our civil service 
reform movement involved much strife and strenuous en- 
deavor, but no fighting and none of the discipline of the 
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frontier committees. We have been told that the civil ser- 
vice of England is vastly superior to our own; but the reve- 
lations of the war now going on have made it evident that 
still the individual citizen must hold himself ready to stand 
with his fellows, pledged to maintain liberty and good gov- 
ernment. 


An Appeal to Fear. 


The editor of the /resbyterian states the case as he sees it 
in regard to the appeal to fear. We suspect that he finds 
it more and more difficult to preach the stern doctrines which 
he believes to be true. He says: “The appeal to human 
fear is largely dropping out of modern preaching. Future 
punishment is little dwelt upon, even in many evangelical © 
pulpits. It is the day of prophesying smooth things, and the 
preaching of a hell in many congregations is not regarded as 
the correct thing. It grates upon the ear, and is not pleas- 
ing to the natural man. The Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man are the themes for the hour with the 
popular preacher, and he harps on them with much fre- 
quency and change of emphasis. He delights in love, and 
in making it easy sailing for his hearers passing over the sea 
of time to eternity. But does God like the ignoring of his 
justice? Has its punitive power become extinct? Has hell 
ceased to be a factor in his dealings with men? Is there no 
hereafter of woe to be avoided? Has conscience lost its 
condemnatory function? Are men no longer sinners, ex- 
posed to God’s wrath and curse? Is there no longer need 
for the Saviour’s admonitions about “the fire that never 
dies” ?. What a plain, faithful, and fearless preacher he 
was! How he appealed to man’s fears! How the apostles 
urged men to flee from the avenging doom! Fear is one of 
the strongest motives of the soul, and has its place in the 
ministrations of the earnest and successful gospel minister. 

Now we do not believe that the Presbyterian ministers 
who preach the love of God, and are forgetting to preach the 
terrors of everlasting fire in a literal hell, are less devout, 
trusty, and sympathetic, or less devoted to the work of saving 
men from sin than were their predecessors a hundred years 
ago. Nor do we believe that the men who sit in the pews 
and listen to the new rendering of the gospel are any more 
inclined to licentiousness in their moral relations with. their 
feliow-men, or less amenable to the demands of truth and 
the call of duty. If there were a marked deterioration of 
character attending the softening of the doctrine as presented 
to this generation, we might have cause for alarm. Many 
charges are made against laymen in orthodox churches, 
such as that they are indifferent to creeds, that they do not 
attend prayer-meetings, that they do not have family prayers, 
that on Sunday they make a larger place for social pleasures, 
that they have ceased to care to associate only with mem- 
bers of their own church, but mingle freely with the 
“world’s people” and share their pleasures. But we have 
not heard from the governing bodies of any of these 
churches charges of backsliding, Sabbath-breaking, and licen- 
tiousness, ‘such as, for instance; Jonathan Edwards brought 
against the good people of Northampton one hundred and 
fifty years ago. We have not heard any alarm sounded that 
Presbyterian churches were becoming the resorts of dis- 
honest men and light-minded: women. On the contrary, the 
claim is made that there is more scholarship, more general 
culture, more social grace, more civic and domestic virtue 
than ever before. ‘There is no evidence that the softened 
creed causes the evidences of the depravity of human nature 
to multiply and to manifest themselves in conduct. 

Leaving out the references to hell and to the fire that 
never dies, a Unitarian might use most of the language which 
we have cited concerning sin and retribution. There are 
sinks of vice and crime wherever human beings congregate. - 


| 
| 
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Even the remotest hamlets of the country give shelter to 


- men and women such as furnish the models for those who 


first described witches and devils. In fact, the moral feat- 
ures of demons were all sketched from human examples. 
No one ever imagined or could imagine any supernatural 
creature existing who had either virtues or vices which had 
not some time been manifested in human life. The most 
awful descriptions, whether found in the Old Testament, the 
New Testament, the Confessions of Augustine, or the novels 
of Zola, have their originals somewhere in human life. - As 
it is with sin, so it is with suffering. Setting aside physical 
tortures, infinitely prolonged, there is no kind of pain, sor- 
row and active suffering which has ever been denounced 
upon sinners, which has not some time been endured by 
wrong-doers. Every one who knows himself, his neighbors 
and human nature in its many forms, knows that there are 
retributions which match every crime, sufferings which match 
every vice, and a hell of woe which endures so long as the 
evil cause persists. 

One element of untruth in the popular descriptions of ret- 
ribution is found, not in the description of the penalties of 
sin, but in misplacing them. For instance, one of the typ- 
ical and terrific threats of the old-fashioned revivalist relates 
to the death-bed of the sinner. Now it is a well-nigh uni- 
versal experience of physicians, surgeons, nurses, and others 
who deal with the wounded and the dying in hospitals and 
on battlefields, that rarely one is found who is afraid to 
die. The death-bed horror which have been described so 
often simply do not exist excepting in rare cases, and then 
mostly as the result of the well-meant endeavors of those 
who attempt to save souls in the hour of death. Dr. Fur- 
ness brought from the battlefield a story of a man des- 
perately wounded who was approached by a zealous min- 
ister asking questions about his belief in the atonement, and 
whether he trusted wholly to the blood of Christ which was 
shed for him. The dying man simply waved his hand, and 
said: “Oh, go away. Don’t come here with your conun- 
drums.” 


Chinese Patriotism. 


It has been stated by a leading newspaper that the Chinese 
are not patriotic ; but, in the primitive sense of the word, no 
people of the present day is more so. ‘The word patriotic 
derives from pater, both Greek and Latin for father; and it 
carries us back to a time when this virtue consisted in 
honoring and obeying the father who was at the head of the 
clan. Every classical student knows that this kind of 
patriotism was strong in early Rome, and that it was the one 
great controlling virtue of the people located by the Tiber. 
The Roman of the republic was patriotic as no American is 
to-day, and to him his fatherland was more than is his to 
any German or Englishman of the present time. 

The patriotism of the Chinese is quite like that of the 
ancient Romans. It is based on respect for the father, and 
on clanship ties and interests. So long as Rome was a city 
with a bit of territory about it, and all its clans were bound 
together by common interests and theoretical kinship, patri- 
otism of the strongest possible kind prevailed. ‘The Roman 
patriotic motive did not reach out to the length and breadth 
of the empire, however ; and, in the national sense, the later 
Romans were weak in patriotism. In quite the same man- 
ner the Chinese are patriotic in the local sense, but not in 
the national. They care for the family or the clan, but not 
for the nation. 

The chief motive of the Chinese patriotism, as it was of 
the Roman, is ancestor-worship. Nominally, the Chinese are 
Buddhists ; but, practically, they worship the fathers of the 
family or clan. Confucianism is not a religion but a system 


of philosophical ethics based on ancestor-worship. In every 
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family the oldest living male is its autocratic head ; and the 
family worship is of the semi-deified ancestors who are the 
oldest or the highest in rank in the clan. If a father of a 
family worships his own dead father rather than the divin- 
ized founder of his clan, it is only because that father is 
nearer to him, and is more likely to take an interest in his 
earthly welfare. 

Therefore it is that the Chinese are, in the primitive sense 
of the word, intensely patriotic, passionately and profoundly 
devoted to family and clan interests. With them the patri- 
otic motive has not outgrown the clan ties, as it has with the 
Western nations; and it has not developed into recognition 
of national obligations as forming its chief motive. The 
Chinaman is profoundly devoted to his family and to all that 
concerns its interests, and especially to the graves of his 
ancestors and to the soil that is sacred to him because of 
its association with them. ‘To his own village or clan terri- 
tory he is absolutely faithful, and in a lesser sense to his own 
province, particularly if that province has intimate associa- 
tions- with his clan. His patriotism being local or tribal, its 
predominating sentiment being that growing out of kinship 
in blood, he does not manifest it toward the empire, or in 
what we know as love of.country. It is true that the Chin- 
ese are not wholly wanting in national loyalty, but this senti- 
ment has obtained with them no such strong development as 
with the Western nations. 

The nature of Chinese patriotism must be clearly under- 
stood, in order to form a correct judgment in regard to their 
opposition to “foreigners.” ‘The very nature of ancestor- 
worship is to make a people exclusive, causing them to re- 
pulse from the territory of the clan all who are not of the 
clan blood by birth or adoption. One who is not of the clan 
has no right on its territory, and he is alien to its daily 
interests and to its worship. He perverts the family life. 
He causes the ancestral spirits to feel angry toward those 
who permit his presence. In greater or less degree these 
tendencies of clan life and religion remain as survivals in 
China to-day; and there can be no question but that they 
have had a large influence in bringing about the present 
attempt to exclude foreigners from the country. 

To the Chinaman the soil is sacred to his ancestors, es- 
pecially all portions of it associated with burials. To him 
no sacrilege can be greater than disturbance of burial-places, 
such as has been undertaken in building railroads. Every 
missionary helps to break down his reverence for ances- 
tors ; and, just so far as Christianity is introduced, family life, 
as it has been handed down for thousands of years, is sub- 
verted. ‘The Chinaman feels about this quite as the people 
of a pious New England village would if it were invaded by 
a Mormon elder with three or four wives. However discreet 
and gentle the missionary may be, his whole conception of 
life is destructive of what the Chinaman has been taught to 
regard as sacred. At the same time the discussion of the 
partition of the empire by Western nations, the exaction of 
concessions of territory, and the persistent pushing of their 
interests by merchants and traders of all kinds, have brought 
the Chinese to a determination to drive out all foreigners. 

‘The result will be, of course, that within a few decades at 
the farthest the whole Chinese Empire will be freely thrown 
open to Western influences. In bringing about this result, 
much might be gained for conciliation and good will if the 
nature of Chinese patriotism, its motives and its methods of 
expression, could be kept distinctly in mind by those who 
lead in the process of bringing China into line with Western 
ideas. The strength of China in resisting change is its 
local patriotism, its ancestor-worship, and its clan ideals, 
Its weakness in resisting the attacks of the Western nations 
is its want of national patriotism, or loyalty to the empire as 
a whole. The empire has no integrity because it has no 
organic life, no functional development and unity. It isa 
succession of cities and provinces, each contiguous to the 
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others, but with no central motive and power. The Chinese 
language unites words to words, sentences to sentences; but 
they are not unified by an organic principle. This is the 
nature of the empire, which can be quickly broken in pieces 
because of its want of functional unity. ‘Therefore, the true 
method of conquest is to divide and conquer; and this will 
be rendered easy by those very characteristics which cause 
the Chinese to stubbornly resist all change. It is to be 
hoped, however, that no conquest will be undertaken; for it 
cannot be wise to meet barbarism with barbarism. Such 
bloodthirsty sentiments as those expressed by the German 
emperor should not guide the Western nations in their at- 
tempts to civilize and to Christianize China. 


The Battle with Nature. 


Every one of the forty-five States of the Union has its 
local battle for bread, a recurring battle each spring and 
summer. Just now Massachusetts dreads the gypsy moth, 
and New York has a dreadful invasion of the forest worm. 
The problem is a simple one of the survival of the fittest; 
and the fittest is the one that outwits the other. A good 
deal depends with man on comprehending how to secure the 
alliance of natural friends, such as birds, and how to play off 
one insect against another. But more depends on the wise 
use of the imagination in creating weapons of offence and 
defence that insects cannot defy. It is a curious war, be- 
cause invariably the greatest are pitted against the smallest, 
and supposably the feeblest. It is said that, if you take ten 
men out of each one thousand, the rest would be ultimately 
beaten in life’s battle. It is the force and shrewdness, much 
more it is the will power, of these few that saves civilization 
and secures progress. The horticulturist gets nothing from 
nature out of hand, or at least very little. Prayer that asks 
for special providences desires a reversal of the whole divine 
method. Not a fruit or a vegetable but has its claimant as 
against man’s claims. The harvest may be reaped by the 
midge under the very nose of man. The apple moth fiits 
over his head and dares the orchardist to compete for what 
he claims as his own by legal title and by birthright. The 
birds work with us, but they may take in payment every 
cherry and every berry. “Oh, well,” says Abbott, “I will 
not quarrel with birds. I will count them into the family, 
and will plant enough to go round. The orioles and robins 
are entitled to their food. Do they not work for it? Are 
not the houses of the birds on this land as well as my 
houses?” 

When we come to a closer acquaintance with the popula- 
tions of the trees and the land, we find a great many more 
of these tiny peoples are on our side. There are really but 
few even of the insects that are predatory,— “ just enough,” 
says old Humphrey, “to develop character in us, make us 
patient, steadfast, and inquisitive.” Is this not the real mean- 
ing of Providence,— not to give us out of hand what we 
desire or need, but to create in us the power of securing 
what we need? The same problem comes in with storms 
and droughts. The world is not what a pleasant essayist 
may picture it to be, an Eden prepared ready to hand for 
human homestead. There may be a very false and very 
dangerous doctrine of God’s love. It is not true that he 
will feed us as he does the sparrow. That doctrine, in the 
baldness with which it is sometimes taught, ends us in pau- 
perism. Nor, on the contrary, do cyclones or hail-storms 
demonstrate malevolence or indifference. The facts are 
broader in their summing up. Natural processes demand a 
certain proportion of forest land; and, if man recklessly 
sweeps away the woods, he has to make compensation. 
Some of our lessons are very dear ones. The gypsy moth 
is a pest that resulted from heedless scientific investigation. 
It has cost us a good deal to learn the lesson that it is de- 
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termined to impress upon us. Nor is there a single one of 
what we call the great plagues of nature that cannot be 
shown to involve our own folly, or does not point to the de- 
velopment of a higher individual or social character. In 
the right sense, ours is a disciplinary world. We live in a 
great school-house. The race is making progress. Man is 
being created. 

This view of life is not only correct, but it is comforting. 
The ills that we complain of can mostly be turned over into 
blessings, The birds may be made allies, and most of the 
insects may be put to friendly use. Weeds are only plants 
out of place, and we have learned to utilize many of the 
worst. Our great’ wealth to-day comes from what we once 
tried hard to extirpate. Oil and coal are products of vege- 
tation that was too rank to tolerate man on the globe at the 
same time, and yet serves man zons after their extermina- 
tion. Science deals with bones of monsters that would have 
dealt with us without show of science. On the whole, what 
is there in the world finer than faith in law and order, that 
leads us to fill the earth every spring with seed, and wait 
until autumn for the harvest? Whatever may be the truth 
about our formulated creeds, man really believes more than 
he is willing to confess. The daily life of the tiller of the 
soil is a pronunciamento of belief in a Supreme Power that 
is good. 


Current Topics. 


ALTHOUGH no formal declaration of war against China 
has been made by any power, the warlike operations upon 
Chinese soil are being conducted with a degree of vigor 
which is some indication of the seriousness of the task that 
confronts Christendom in its relations with the Far East. 
The United States, still adhering to its early disclaimer of 
any desire to annex Chinese territory, has participated fully 
in the events that have transpired in China during the week. 
In addition, American diplomacy has taken two decisive 
steps in an effort to ascertain the actual condition of Mr. 
Conger, the United States minister at Pekin, and incidentally 
the fate of the other representatives of foreign powers who 
were shut up in the British legation by the violence of the 
Boxer movement. There was a strong impression in Wash- 
ington that Minister Conger is alive, and under the protec- 
tion of the Chinese government; but the State department 
evidently had no absolute knowledge to that effect, but is 
now completely assured of the accuracy of its premises. 
Li Hung Chang, the wily Chinese politician who was gener- 
ally believed to be identified with the cause of modern 
progress in China, has replied with characteristic evasiveness 
to Mr. Hay’s repeated communications concerning the safety 
of the American minister; and the Chinese authorities 
created an extremely disagreeable impression when they 
announced that no communications in cipher would be per- 
mitted between the various governments and their ministers 
in China. This inhibition was withdrawn at the end of last 
week, 


od 


THE successful attempt upon the life of King Humbert of 
Italy by the Tuscan Bresci, who had lived in New York for 
several years before the enactment of the tragedy, has been 
followed by the discovery of disquieting anarchist activities 
in New York City and Paterson, N.J. The Italian police, 
in the course of their investigations of the affair, have dis- 
covered what appears to be a general plot of violence against 
crowned personages. This plot, it is asserted by the detec- 
tives in Rome, either had its base of activities in New York, 
or else Italian subjects living in the metropolitan district 
knew of the preparations that were being made to assassi- 
nate the king of Italy, and are aware of whatever further 
acts of violence may be contemplated by anarchists now 
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some truth in this theory ; but they have been unable thus far 
to discover the existence of a definite and elaborate plot 
against the lives of royal and imperial personages, directed 
by Italian subjects now living in New York. Those Italians 
who are under suspicion of being tainted with anarchist ten- 
dencies are being kept under close surveillance by the police 
authorities with a view to forestalling the execution of further 
plans of violence, if any such exist, and also of probing to 
its bottom the affair that resulted in the death of the king of 
Italy. It is felt that a display of vigilance is certainly de- 
manded by recent developments, both in this country and in 
the Old World. 
as 


Two Southern States — North Carolina and Alabama — 
have held their State elections during the week. One of 
the chief issues in the election in North Carolina, which 
took place last Thursday, was an amendment to the State 
constitution, looking to the virtual elimination of the negro 
from politics. After one of the most bitter contests in the 
political history of the State this amendment was carried 
by a majority of nearly 50,000. Under the constitution of 
North Carolina, as amended, so many restrictions are placed 
upon the right of the negro to the franchise that it can 
hardly be said that the negro vote exists as a factor in the 
politics of the State. It is reported by a non-partisan news 
service that in the course of the election last Thursday a 
great many negroes voted for the amendment restricting the 
franchise of the negro. In Alabama, which held its general 
State election last Monday, a wide step in the direction of 
the disfranchisement of the negro was taken, when the 
voters of the State decided in favor of the proposal to hold 
a convention to consider the advisability of amending the 
State constitution so as to restrict greatly the right of the 
negroes to vote. ‘The election, which resulted in a notable 


victory for the straight Democratic ticket, showed that the 


Democrats of the State as a body, re-enforced by a large 
number of voters of other political beliefs, are strongly in 
favor of granting the people of the State an opportunity to 
vote for some definite plan of a sweeping limitation of the 
right of the negro to a vote. It is expected that the action 
of the people of North Carolina and Alabama will furnish 
an important issue to the pending Presidential campaign. 
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Tue Republicans charge that peculiarly intolerable condi- 
tions confronted them in North Carolina on the eve of the 
election. It is certain that the Democrats made some effort 
to interfere with the campaign work of their opponents. At 
Smithfield, a Democratic stronghold, a Populist demonstra- 
tion was prevented by the appearance of 5,000 men wearing 
red shirts, and many of them armed with rifles, who frus- 
trated an attempt to hold a Populist mass meeting by pulling 
the platform from beneath the orator who was delivering a 
Populist argument. The speaker was given an interval of 
five minutes in which to leave town, and left promptly. 
Similar disturbances occurred in several other towns. At 
Concord the Populists attempted to hold a rally of preten- 
tious proportions; but the orator of the occasion was yelled 
down by a great mob of red-shirted Democrats, and was 
eompelled to leave town by traversing side streets, escorted 
by the mayor of the town. The feeling ran very high all 
along the line; and the Democrats made a concerted at- 
tempt to suppress public discussion of pending issues by 
their opponents,— a movement of which the wearing of a 
red shirt was the symbol. The danger of an outbreak of 
violence on election day was removed when the Democrats 
discovered that the result of the election was virtually sure 
to be in favor of the principles for which they contended. 
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All through the campaign the motto of the Democrats was 
“ white man’s rule.” In addition to securing the adoption 
of the proposed amendment to the constitution, the Demo- 
crats carried the State, securing full control of every branch 
of the government. 

we 


THE army of the allies, numbering about thirty thousand 
men, is now on the march from Tien-Tsin to Pekin. The 
movement began at the beginning of the month, and it may 
be many weeks before the European and American troops 
enter the Chinese capital. Hordes of Chinese regulars and 
Boxers are massing upon the line of march, prepared to dis- 
pute every foot of the ground that intervenes between Pekin 
and its captured seaport. The defenders of Pekin gave an 
inkling of their temper last Sunday, when they gave battle 
to the advancing Europeans at Peitsang, a railroad station 
about eight miles north of Tien-Tsin and on the road to 
Pekin. The allies at that point numbered 16,000 men. 
The engagement continued for seven hours; and at the end 
of that time the Chinese retreated, after having inflicted 
upon their opponents a loss of 1,200 men, dead and 
wounded, according to an unofficial report which is generally 
credited. A significant circumstance is indicated by the 
suggestion that the Chinese withdrew from Peitsang in good 
order, and only shifted their position with a view to tiring 
out the enemy. It is known that American troops partici- 
pated in the engagement. The brunt of the battle, how- 
ever, was borne by the Russians and the Japanese. It is 
surmised that the Chinese generals have arranged a scientific 
scheme of operations for the defence of the capital, and that 
this scheme provides for a repetition of the tactics of last 
Sunday, until the allies shall have suffered constantly by 
fighting ; so that those of them who shall finally arrive before 
the walls of Pekin will be unable to offer resistance, and will 
fall into the hands of the Chinese. 


at 


THE Chinese are evidently determined, not only to resist 
the advance of the enemy upon Pekin, but to adopt aggres- 
sive tactics in the near future. A recent despatch from 
Chefoo announces that the imperial authorities had recently 
issued an edict ordering the recapture of Taku and Tien- 
Tsin from the allies. The anti-foreign mandarins are in 
complete control of the government. Li Hung Chang an- 
nounced officially at the beginning of the week that Prince 
Tuan, who is regarded as responsible for the rise of : the 
Boxers as a political and military power in China, is gov- 
erning the empire in the name of the emperor. This 
sounded very much like an official admission of the truth 
of the charge which has lingered in the minds of diplomats, 
to the effect that the Chinese government is thoroughly in 
accord with the aims, if not the methods, of the Boxers. 
This impression is somewhat strengthened by the unmis- 
takable note of defiance that is discernible in the official 
tone of the Chinese government toward the powers. Last 
week Li Hung Chang intimated quite plainly that the 
ministers were being held as hostages to secure the good be- 
havior of the governments which they represented, and that, 
if the powers attempt to use further force in dealing with 
China, the result would be very serious for the diplomats, 
who are assumed to be under the protection of the imperial 
authorities. In spite of this plain threat the allied forces 
set out upon the advance to Pekin according to the plan 
which had been formulated originally. Whether the im- 
perial government will dare to carry out its threat is an 
absorbing subject for speculation. 


we 


Nor even in the awful shadow of death could the Italian 
Chamber of Deputies avoid a convincing demonstration of 
the dissensions that have contributed so materially to the 
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distress in which the kingdom finds itself. Last Monday, 
when an eulogy of the dead king was being delivered from 
the government benches, the socialists took occasion to 
repudiate the act of the assassin Bresci, and to disclaim all 
sympathy with a political group that attempts to solve 
problems of State with the help of the dagger and the bullet. 
The conservatives took umbrage at this declaration, and 
charged the socialists with hypocrisy. Thereupon a scene 
of violence was enacted in the Chamber, reproaches were 
freely flung back and forth, and the Chamber adjourned 
amid the greatest confusion, In the mean while the bereaved 
queen was watching beside the body of her dead king at 
Monza, and offering up prayers for the repose of his soul. 
The young king, Victor Emmanuel III., assumed the power of 
government immediately upon the death of his father; and 
his kingship was formally declared in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties on Monday. ‘The funeral of King Humbert took 
place with great pomp in the Eternal City to-day. The en- 
tire Italian nation mourned with sincere sorrow the man who 
sat upon the throne after it had been vacated by the builder 
of the Italian kingdom, and who, in spite of his lack of 
statesman-like qualities, was a brave man and a sincere lover 
of his country. 


Brevities. 


Get a bit of good literature in the mind every day. 


Can one be called a literary man who is unfamiliar with 
the Bible? 


An old bookseller says that he has no fears for a boy who 
becomes interested in science. 


The article by Dr. Hale on page 882 is taken from his 
address given at the Isles of Shoals. 


When has it happened before that two candidates for the 
Presidency unanimously nominated by acclamation claimed 
the suffrages of the American people? 


The grain of sand in our public school system is the ward 
politician, who becomes a committee-man and demands as his 
perquisite the right to nominate his share of the teachers. 


The man who really preaches will reach his hearers 
whether with a manuscript or without one. Behind all 
effective address must lie work, hard work, and plenty of it. 


A sentiment is a conviction which has been worked over 
in the heat of emotion, and then laid away in the mind to 
shape action when occasion calls and there is no time to 
think. 


The best of all vacations is one that is taken every day in 
the year. A bank officer who seldom took a stated vacation, 
and worked until he was past ninety, divided his days be- 
tween work in the bank and the care of flowers. 


To keep our sanity, now that the news of all the world is 
brought to our breakfast tables, we must learn to even up the 
good things that are happening against the stream of con- 
densed horrors poured in upon us from every quarter of the 
globe. 


The address on “ Progressive Liberalism in the Closing 
and Opening Century,” by President Charles W. Eliot, 
which appeared in the Register of July 26, was one of the 
notable series of addresses delivered at the Seventy-fifth An- 
niversary of the American Unitarian Association. 


Justin Martyr (about 140 .p.) writes in his “ Apology,” 
for pagan readers, thus: ‘As to the Son of God, called 
Jesus, should we allow him to be nothing more than man? 

t 
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yet the title of the Son of God is very justifiable on account — 
of his wisdom, considering you have your Mercury in wor- 
ship under the title of the Word and Messenger of God.” 


In Booth Tarkington’s book, “ The Gentleman from Indi- 
ana,” we make a desirable acquaintance in the person of 
Judge Briscoe, a fine sample of the American citizen and 
a mild political sage. This is his best saying: “Congress 
is too good for some of the men we send there. Congress 
is our great virtue, understand: the Congressmen are our 
fault.” We must respect public functions, whatever we 
think of public functionaries. 


Letters to the Editor. 
Books Wanted. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

We are starting a library for the summer school at Lake 
Okoboji, Ia., and sending out our requests for reading 
matter. In addition to books of study and reference, any 
good fiction would be acceptable, also all liberal literature, 
of course. Address packages to Mr. J. W. Reed, Montgom- 
ery, la. Mary A. SAFFORD,. 


A Dissent. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


I heard and I have read with increasing pleasure my old 
friend Chadwick’s paper on “The Organization of our 
Liberty,” and I was especially interested in his reference to 
the Western Conference issue of 1886. It is ancient’ history 
now, but some of our wisest historians are engaged in cor- 
recting the mistakes that have been made respecting ancient 
history ; and, as a humble actor in the Western Issue, I want 
to utter a serious protest against my friend’s treatment of the 
theme. Mr. Chadwick says: ‘“ But, if the voice of the 
National Conference may be accepted as the voice of our 
Unitarian people, it is certain that, as a body, we have justi- 
fied the Western Conference,” etc. In 1894 the National 
Conference passed, without a dissenting vote, this basis of 
fellowship and work: ‘These churches accept the religion 
of Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in love to God and love to 
man.” It was understood, of course, that this was not a 
creed or a test of fellowship; and every church and every 
individual was invited to the Conference who was in general 
sympathy with our spirit and practical aim. Now, if Mr. 
Chadwick will turn to the history of the Western Issue, he 
will see that, if the Western Conference had been willing to 
accept such a platform, minus any “ dogmatic tests,” there 
never would have been any controversy. Nay, if it had been 
willing to accept the simplest statement of Theism, there 
never would have been any controversy. 

Joun SNYDER. 


Mr. Chadwick’s Reply. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

My reply to Mr. Snyder’s genial comment on my anniver- 
sary address is this: That he slurs that part of the National 
Conference preamble which is habitually omitted in the 
Christian Register, but is to many of us absolutely essential 
to its validity. By inviting every church and individual to 
come in who was in general sympathy with our spirit and 
practical aims, we deprived the preceding “ statement ” of all 
creedal force. The statement seemed to us of the same na 
as the Western statement of “things commonly believed 
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ee tis rider of the same nature as the Western 
tion of a fellowship “conditioned by no dogmatic 
sts.’ The business wore this appearance to those much 
Tipes i in the Western Conference than I ever was, and thus 
they were enabled to applaud the consummation they had so 
devoutly wished. I may be dull, but I can see no difference 
between the two positions. That the Western Conference 
put the best foot forward —the statement of our fellowship 
— is a matter of no great importance. I remember perfectly 
well that Dr. Martineau (in the only conversation I ever had 
with him) objected to the Western Conference statement that 
it was too much of a creed, notwithstanding the “ Our-Fel- 
lowship” provision. I do not forget that the ‘“‘ Statement of 
Things Commonly Believed among us” was not adopted by 
the Western Conference until 1887; but it was in the hearts 
of those contending for ‘‘ the open door ” from the beginning, 
and must be duly weighed in any comparison between the 
Western and the National Conferences. 
Joun W. CHADWICK, 


a 


For the Christian Register. 


cess ‘ Pastor Bonus. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


A white, young lamb upon my breast I bore: 

My arms are empty now; and, through my tears, 
O’er a wide river, on a shining shore, 

Another Shepherd with my lamb appears. 


Each evening safely in his fold she lies ; 

And every day, through pastures green and fair, 
Follows her Shepherd under sunny skies,— 

And all the flock of Christ walk with her there. 


- A flock unnumbered! Yet each star above 
. With differing glory fills the heavenly frame,— 
And my white lamb, in those vast realms of love, 
The Shepherd knows, and calleth her by name. 


Founding of the Meadville Theological School. 


BY MRS. H. N. HUIDEKOPER. 


In this Seventy-fifth Anniversary year of the Unitarian 
Association and its record of work done through the de- 
nomination in America I feel it were well not to forget those 
especially who bore the burden and heat of the day, thus 
giving “honor where honor is due.’ I therefore transmit 
the accompanying sketch, which I have taken pride and 
pleasure in, preparing, that the present generation should 
know of some of the work of the pioneers who labored so 
faithfully to spread abroad the truths of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity to which they were so loyal. Among the various 
movements, How did the Meadville Theological School, or 
“ School of the Prophets,” as Dr. George W. Hosmer desig- 
nated it, come to be? 

' The city of Meadville, as ‘most of us know, is celebrated 
for its charming environments, and is also noted as being 
an intellectual centre. It has its public schools with their 
fine, broad playgrounds, its colleges large and small, its 
courts of justice and equity, its (too) many churches, on 
some of which the sfzre points heavenward, while with others 
we trust that the teaching within does, and ‘last, but not least, 
the “Theological School” so beautifully situated on Chest- 
7 ‘nut Hill. 
____ It may be a matter of interest to some of the younger and 
older Unitarians also to know by what means and for what 
reason this “School” came to be established. I shall 
have to digress a little, to show why it might seem to be the 
leading of the Lord or a kind of foreordination. 
Early i in the century (1805) a young Hollander of busi- 
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ness ability, mental energy, and high ideals, came to take 
up his residence in this section of the State, being sent out 
as their agent by the “ Holland Land Company,” which 
owned large tracts of territory in this region. 

Here Mr. H. J. Huidekoper, the gentleman referred to, 
married, and established his home. 

Into this home was born Frederic, the youngest of four 
sons. He inherited in great degree the mental qualities, 
studious habits, and devout spirit of his father. From his 
youth up he was a student searching for truth, his mind 
even in early manhood turning to critical theological study. 
Mr. Huidekoper, the elder, was reared in so-called Orthodoxy. 
After an earnest, careful study of the Scriptures,— one strong 
incentive being to give religious instruction to his children,— 
he formulated a system of theology for himself in harmony 
with the teachings of Jesus as he interpreted them, and 
which he afterward found embodied in the thought and 
teachings of conservative Unitarianism. 

His son Frederic naturally felt the influence of his father’s 
opinions, especially as that father was a man of strong con- 
victions, who gave earnest heed to the truths which were 
revealed to his discriminating mind. 

Inspired by the same spirit, both father and son most 
earnestly desired that their fellow-men might be enlightened 
and enriched by the truths that had blessed and broadened 
their own religious views. 

They felt equally the need of having presented to the 
younger minds and students preparing to teach the gospel 
more merciful and reasonable views of God in his dealings 
with his children than the then prevalent one of old-time 
Calvinism, teaching that Jesus came to save the world xot 
by the shedding of his 4/cod, but by proclaiming the redeem- 
ing power of love, not by his death, but by the example of 
perfect life. The Scripture text selected to be placed over 
the pulpit of the First Unitarian Church of Meadville was, 
“This is life eternal, to know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom THou Hasr Sent” (John xvii. 3). 

This text embodied, I doubt not, the basis of their relig- 
ious views, and of which their simple Unitarian belief they 
considered was a correct exposition and the “faith once 
delivered to the saints.” 

It was for the promulgation of these doctrines or truths 
that father and son gave, the one of his substance, the other 
devoting thought, time, and strength to the establishment of 
the Meadville Theological School, founded to prepare young 
men for the work of the Christian ministry. 

Before this became an accomplished fact, however, there 
was laborious work to be done by some one. Frederick 
Huidekoper, having returned from a two years’ study in 
Europe, where he attended lectures given by eminent literary 
men and scholars, among them the ecclesiastical historian, 
Neander, whom he visited in his humble quarters, he again 
entered Harvard; and, after a short course in the Divinity 
School and a course with private tutors, he returned to 
Meadville, and soon after was ordained to the ministry. He 
had had his attention called by his father while still in 
Europe to the need of facilities for correct Bible study for 
young men at the West who might wish to go through a 
course of theological training for the work of ministers of a 
liberal gospel, and who greatly desired to see this accom- 
plished. 

Rev. G. W. Hosmer, Sr., then at work in his parish in 
Buffalo, added his influence; and Prof. Huidekoper de- 
cided to undertake the task of instructor, and soon an- 
nounced the opening of the classes, he entering enthu- 
siastically into the work. These classes first assembled 
in a room in Mr. Alfred Huidekoper’s residence, from 
which they removed to a brick building which was pur- 
chased from the Presbyterians by Mr. H. J. Huidekoper, 
and which was under Prof. Huidekoper’s supervision, 
remodelled from a church building to suit the needs of the 
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school, including its library, and which was dedicated to 
the study of theology as “ Divinity Hall.” 

Mr. Hosmer had arranged to give a course of lectures 
annually on pastoral care. The students who first applied were 
soon joined by others desirous of the same chances of study. 
The increasing need of additional facilities for instruction 
for the growing school soon became apparent, and additional 
funds required for necessary improvements, especially a more 
spacious building. It was decided to call upon the denomi- 
nation for an endowment, thus to place the institution on a 
permanent footing. Dr. Bellows, who had taken a deep 
interest in affairs, strongly urged the endowment being 
called for, saying: “No institution can make out better 
claims than yours. At the least possible expense it proposes 
to accomplish the largest possible amount of good of the 
highest kind. It has already done great service. It can 
offer a sample of its products. It can point to its brief but 
beautiful history. Its fountain is pure and deep; and the 
course of the stream thus far, though noiseless, has been 
steady, strong, ever-widening, and most fertilizing. You can 
make out a strong case.” 

At this critical moment Mr. H. J. Huidekoper responded 
to the call for more funds, superadding to his various 
former smaller gifts the sum of ten thousand dollars. With 
this bright prospect Frederic H. started hopefully “ East,” 
visiting New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and Boston, to lay 
the needs of the prospective institution before the Unitarian 
brethren there, going from city to city pleading the cause of 
the school, like Saint Paul, “in labors more abundant, in 
weariness and painfulness, in watchings often.”’ This was 
literally true; for he sometimes retired after a day of fatigue 
in the city in the heat of summer in a high fever, so that 
sleep would vanish. But his Dutch descent told to good 
effect; for by its persistence, patience, and indefatigable 
energy he conquered all obstacles, and it was all a labor of 
love for his fellow-men. 

Through the kind interest of Albert Fearing, while in 
Boston he had a “ hearing” before the moneyed men of the 
same communion. 

He selected and purchased text-books, which, with the 
valuable collection made while abroad, formed the nucleus of 
a subsequent fine private library of more than five thousand 
carefully selected volumes. He possessed one of, if not the 
most, complete collection in the country of the works of the 
early Christian writers commonly known as “the Church 
Fathers.” ‘This library was always open freely to the stu- 
dents for their use. 

At the meeting or “ hearing” in Boston, after a résumé of 
what had already been accomplished and a statement had 
been made of what was desired for the future needs of the 
school by the young professor, Mr. Fearing arose, and said, 
“ Now, gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Huidekoper’s appeal. 
What will you do?” 

A generous gift toward the endowment fund, including 
that of Mr. Fearing’s, was the response. 

On his return to Meadville his brother Alfred, when he 
became convinced of the wisdom of the enterprise, gave ten 
thousand dollars also toward the endowment. 

Mr. Huidekoper resumed the office of teacher (Edgar 
Huidekoper, Sr., assuming the office of treasurer until 
1862). Having made a gift of a fine site for the new build- 
ing, Prof. Huidekoper proceeded to make contracts necessary 
for its construction, he having previously obtained archi- 
tect’s plans; and under his careful supervision the present 
main edifice arose to completion. 

He, as he expressed it, being “ hampered by the dearth of 
proper text-books” in his ecclesiastical classes, was obliged 
to overcome the difficulty by preparing some of his own, 
which led him to deeper investigations and more critical 
study of the sources and causes of the development of differ- 
ing religious opinions and movements. His three publica- 
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tions, “ Christ’s Mission to the Underworld,” “Indirect Testi- — 
mony of History to the Genuineness of the Gospels,” and 
‘Judaism at Rome,” bear testimony to the thoroughness of 
his work on intellectual lines. 


THE BROOKS FUND. 


It would only seem just to record the fact of another 
onerous duty which was assumed most willingly by Prof. 
Huidekoper in addition to his many labors freely given to 
the “ School ” of light-bringer to a larger class of his fellow- 
men through the office of disburser of the Brooks Fund. 
A fund was given in 1854 by Joshua Brooks, Esq., of New 
York City, to be used for the dissemination of Unitarian 
doctrine as expounded through the writings of its religious 
scholars and thinkers. The first gift was $10,000 ; and sub- 
sequently by bequest in 1869 another $10,000 was added, 
with the same object in view. This fund was increased 
$3,000 by wise investment, the income enabling the dis- 
burser to send out thousands of books teaching pure Uni- 
tarian Christianity. Hundreds of orthodox ministers have 
by written acknowledgment blessed the memory of the giver, 
Joshua Brooks, and of the one who thus wisely made it avail- 
able, as Mr. Huidekoper arranged all the conditions, with Mr. 
Brooks’s approval upon which the fund was administered. 
If the books which go out with the indorsement and under 
the label of the “ Trustees of the Meadville Theological 
School” in the coming time continue, as was the intention 
of the donor, to embody the teachings of Christian Unita- 
rianism, we will pray that they shall have “ free course and be 
glorified.” 

A few testimonials appended, show the estimation in which 
Prof. Huidekoper’s works were held. Prof. Henry Thayer 
of Andover, now Harvard, writes : — 


“Indirect Testimony” suggests arguments which have hitherto been 
inaccessible to English students. It is a storehouse of information. 
Evidence of painstaking accuracy appears on every page. I have 
already made use of it as a text-book in my classes. 


“ Judaism at Rome” is a work of great research and erudition, and 
sheds what to me is a new light on the history of the times which 
immediately preceded and followed the appearance of Christ on the 
stage of the world. Wm. CULLEN BRYANT. 


“It is not without pride I shall send copies of this important work, 
“Indirect Testimony of History,” to Germany and*England. Such 
contributors of original investigation and knowledge of theology can- 
not be neglected without great loss to European scholarship. 

Ezra ABBOT. 


“Judaism at Rome” is one of the most important contributions to 
historic religious literature of the present age. ... It will come to be 
regarded [‘ Indirect Testimony ”’] as a pioneer and standard work. The 
argument is unanswerable and cumulative. A. P. PEABODY. 


I am much struck with the research and ability displayed in your 
historical work. Many thanks for the pleasure and, advantage derived. 
Yours faithfully, 

C. MERIVALE, Dean of Ely. 


i) 
Your book on “ Judaism ” is absolutely crammed with information 
not easily obtained elsewhere. They are works [“ Judaism at Rome,” 
“Indirect Testimony of History ”] to be long consulted as the main 
authority on which they treat. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 

I have read your book through, and many parts several times. It 
possesses very high merit, and clearly establishes every point taken. 
The argument seems to me conclusive. You are doing good service by 
enabling the average reader to judge fairly for himself. It will quietly 
work a great change in some of our modern critics. | Yours, 

Ws. G. ELIror. 


I am much interested in Prof. Huidekoper’s books. I have read with 
great profit all that the books contain. PROF, CHARTEIRS, 
Prof, Bib. Crit. and Antiquities, University of Edinburgh. 
. is 


The late Samuel Sharpe remarked to us that Prof. Huidekoper’s — 
works were learned and valuable. This is our opinion. a 
REV. ROBERT SPEARS, 
Editor “ Christian Life,’ London, 
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The Children. 


All day, about the house, from floor to floor, 

We heard the patter of their restless feet, 
The clatter of their toys, as o’er and o’er 

They mimicked life in pastime quaint and sweet ; 
But when the summer day drew on to night, 

Ere the spent sun couched golden in the west, 
Still clasping precious dolls and horses tight, 

With pretty, drowsy smiles, they sank to rest. 
‘ Here,— dreaming of that heaven they late forsook,— 
r With emptied hands, they lie in poppied calm. 
" 0, Father, may our marble faces look 

When “sleep that sleep may rest in” brings its balm, 
. And from our listless hands we drop away 
The cherished playthings of life’s little day. 


—Sarah Warner Brooks. 


The Manna of the Wilderness. 


| BY “SYLVANUS.” 


We of this matter-of-fact age are inclined to look with im- 
patience upon those early professors of Christianity who 
_ imagined that a life of isolation was necessary to a life of 
piety. At asceticism the spirit of to-day points the finger of 
scorn. Weak and cowardly was the man, we maintain now- 
adays, who found it necessary to flee from the world and live 
apart by himself, in order to be secure in his religious life. 
The hermit is not the true Christian, is the modern theory, 
but he who faces the world and its temptations, trials, and 
duties, and battles with them hand to hand, who mingles 
constantly with his fellow-men, sharing their burdens with 
them, and lending them what of assistance and encourage- 
ment he is able. ‘The solitary monk in his lonely cell, clad 
in his humble and simple garment, and lingering over his 
prayers and his pious meditations throughout the day lest evil 
come upon him and entice him from the path of righteous- 
ness, is not a pleasing or inspiring picture to the modern 
mind. 
Carlyle is bitter in his denunciation of such a life. He 
says: “ To sit idle aloft, like living statues, like absurd Epi- 
curus’-gods, in pampered isolation, in exclusion from the 
glorious fateful battlefield of this God’s world; it is a poor 
life for a man, when all upholsterers and French cooks have 
done their utmost for it! ... Nay, what a shallow delusion is 
this which we have all got into, that any man should or can 
keep himself apart from men, having no business with them, 
except a cash account business! It is the silliest tale a dis- 
tressed generation of men ever took to telling one another. 
Men cannot live isolated: we are all bound together, for 
mutual good or else for mutual misery, as living nerves in the 
same body. No highest man can disunite himself from any 
lowest. Not in having no business with men, but in having 
no unjust business with them, and in having all manner of 
true and just business, can either his or their blessedness be 
found possible, and this waste world become, for both parties, 
a home and peopled garden.” 
And yet is it not a fact which we might do well to bear in 
mind that, after all, a little of the hermit is not without its 
beneficial effects,—that solitude and isolation have their 
good and profitable influences, the wilderness its manna, its 
spiritual food, without which the soul cannot live and thrive? 
In the wilderness the tables of the law were given, God’s 
divine will revealed to man in positive terms. With many 
years of wandering in the wilderness the people of God 
_ were prepared for their entrance into the promised land. In 
jew wilderness of Judah, David penned the sixty-third psalm, 

that hymn of sweetest communion with God. The coming of 
the chosen one of Israel was made known by the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness; and in the wilderness was he 
baptized, the Son well pleasing in God’s sight. In the 
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wilderness was Christ tried of the devil, and strengthened of 
its manna to resist him. In the solitude of the garden was 
acquired the fortitude to assent, “ Nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” And it was in a desert isle that John 
beheld the revelation of the glory of heaven. 

The wilderness has its strengthening manna to-day, and he 
who will not partake of it is as far in error as he who would 
not trust himself in the society of his fellows. The poet 
Emerson, in his essay on Society and Solitude, mentions an 
acquaintance who had lost the sense of solitude. ‘ For 
himself he declared that he could not get enough alone to 
write a letter to a friend. He left the city, he hid himself in 
the pastures. The solitary river was not solitary enough: 
the sun and moon put him out. When he bought a house, 
the first thing that he did was to plant trees. He could not 
enough conceal himself. Set a hedge fence here: set oaks 
there,— trees behind trees; above all, set evergreens, for they 
will keep a secret all the year round. The most agreeable 
compliment you could pay him was to imply that you had 
not observed him in a house or a street where you had met 
him.” 

Has not New England’s philosopher here described a 
type of man which we of these practical times are in dan- 
ger of becoming? May not we, scoffing at the recluse of the 
early centuries, fall unawares into as sorry an error ourselves? 
To become so insensible to the beneficent influence of soli- 
tude upon the mind and character as to account it of no 
worth whatever would be to deliberately rob one’s self. 

Says Thomas 4 Kempis: “ He, therefore, that intends to 
attain to the more inward and spiritual things of religion 
must with Jesus depart from the multitude and press of peo- 
ple. In silence and in stillness a religious soul advantageth 
itself, and learneth the mysteries of Holy Scripture. Whoso, 
therefore, withdraweth himself from his acquaintance and 
friends, God will draw near to him with his holy angels. It 
is better for a man to live privately and have regard to him- 
self than to neglect his soul, though he could work wonders 
in the world.” 

The occasional season of solitary thought and contempla- 
tion is a necessity with the wholesome nature; and, in the 
opinion of one writer, it is one of the benignly instituted 
offices of the night season to draw the curtain of the mind, 
that so, shutting out the distractions of the day, tlie soul is 
daily left alone with itself and God, and thus it may for a 
time hold communion with him. 

Emerson again declares that the need of solitude is 
organic, that each must “ stand on his own glass tripod if 
he would not lose his electricity.” Murray, in his Adiron- 
dack sketches, states that never before had he realized so 
fully the infinitude of God, and his own weakness and de- 
pendence upon him, as when he stood alone at night on the 
summit of one of those forest-clad hills of the North Woods 
and looked upon the limitless forests about him, and beyond 
them the expanse of heaven, dotted with the countless stars. 

And who has not experienced the same sense of God’s 
nearness in the solemn fastnesses of the forest? ‘Thoreau 
the forest seer, thought that day wasted which did not afford 
him opportunity to be alone in the woods, that there he 
might hold concourse with his thoughts, and regarded con- 
tinuous association with his fellow-men as dissipating and 
depressing, asserting that he often felt more lonely when 
abroad among men than when alone in the fields and woods. 
With a thoughtful man a season of solitude will not fail to 
bear fruit, and that, too, neither unwholesome nor unprofit- 
able. 

How many of our young men to-day, and especially the 
sons of our best families, youth of means, talents, and ability, 
have come to look upon life in a light and frivolous manner, 
as a holiday affair, counting the frivolities of life, as matters 
alone worthy of their attention, and devoting themselves to 
little else than these? 
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What, above everything else, a great many of us need is to 
be brought face to face, in some manner, with the realities 
of life, that our eyes may be opened to its real moment. 
Our great want is, sometimes, not, as we imagine, the society 
of our fellows, but the lack of it,— opportunity for serious 
contemplation of life’s awful portent, and the enormous 
issues which it holds at stake for time and eternity. 

How many a business man, too, and man of affairs, 
though naturally serious and thoughtful, is nevertheless so 
engrossed with his many cares that the greatest things life 
has to offer come to be overlooked and even forgotten en- 
tirely. A season apart from the world’s ceaseless round of 
duty would surely not prove profitless withsuch. Yes, we all 
of us at times become so engrossed with the world as to lose 
sight of the fact that, though in it, we were, nevertheless, 
bidden to be not of it. 

It is well that the solitary has no place among us in these 
times as a form of Christian life, since it surely is not in 
keeping with the spirit of Christ, and would be of little or no 
real service in the forwarding of his kingdom in the world. 
But it is to be lamented if the manna of the wilderness, the 
fruit of solitary meditation and the season of prayerful isola- 
tion, has become distasteful to our palates; for it is a real, 
a spiritual, a God-given food, to be procured from but his 
hand alone. It is the secret prayer that is rewarded openly. 
It is the man of times apart with God that is the man of 
greatest strength and power among men. 


Chapters in the History of Liberty. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


VIII. 


REVIVAL OF SCIENCE AND LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. 


The collapse of Puritanism caused not only the restora- 
tion of the Stuarts in 1660, but also the revival of litera- 
ture, and the opening of a great career for science. ‘The 
Elizabethan period was followed by one of comparative 
inactivity in literature, and the twenty-five years ending with 
1660 were singularly barren. ‘Then came a reaction against 
asceticism which found free expression in the reopened 
theatres, where the introduction of actresses increased the 
fascination of the wittiest and coarsest of comedies. Heroic 
plays were made equally popular by Dryden, who also wrote 
mighty odes and terrible satires. Puritanism lost more 
under his attacks and those of Butler, in ‘“ Hudibras,’’ than 
it gained from Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” and Milton’s 
“Paradise Lost.” The last work would have been very 
valuable to the cause of liberty if the author’s partiality for 
Biblical characters had permitted him to select any better 
example of resistance to absolute monarchy than the devil. 
Most of the poems, dramas, and romances written at this 
time show that it was a carnival of irreligion and immorality. 
The seventeenth century ended as it began, in a blaze of 
secular literature. Puritanism had succeeded only in putting 
a dark period between two bright ones. The revival of 
literature was soon checked by the international wars, which 
lasted until the fall of Napoleon ; but, since that long storm 
ceased, the birds have sung continually. 

Not only poetry, but science, had suffered from the pre- 
ponderance of theology. Bacon had no successor; and no 
work of much value was done in England for more than 
thirty years after 1628, when Harvey announced that he 
had discovered all the complicated movements which make 
up the circulation of the blood. Englishmen were scarcely 
aware of the mighty books published, between 1635 and 
1645, by Descartes, who was enabled, by long residence in 
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Holland, to fulfil his purpose of freeing himself from trad 
tions, and reaching truth too plain for doubt. He recog. 
nized that the supreme necessity is liberty, declared that 
no one can believe what he does not understand, and pub 
lished his opponents’ arguments in the same volume with his 
own. ‘Thus his influence was singularly favorable to intel- 
lectual independence. Acceptance of the reality of matter 
enabled him to make some valuable investigations, and the 
great discoveries of Harvey and Galileo helped him to teach 
that all life and motion take place according to mechanical 
laws ; but he was too submissive to the Church of Rome to 
say much about the earth’s moving round the sun. He 
showed great originality as a mathematician; and his chief 
service to science was in suggesting that the results of obser- 
vation and experience could be built up, by mathematical 
reasoning, into a system of accurate knowledge. This idea 
was so far in advance of the age that even he was unable to 
build upon his own foundation, and his disciples neglected 
what was best in his teachings out of fondness for an 
idealism which soon degenerated into mysticism. 

In England his opinions attracted little notice, but his 
method produced Newton’s Principia. The prompt publica- 
tion and rapid circulation of this book, perhaps the most 
profound and original of all statements of the laws of the 
universe, were due to the intimate relations established 
among friends of science in 1660. Then a little club, which 
had met occasionally in private, and called itself “The In- 
visible College,” became ‘‘The Royal Society.” Noblemen 
and bishops were among its active members; and King 
Charles protected it against bigots who said it was “ destroy- 
ing the established religion,” “ upsetting ancient and solid — 
learning,” etc. The meetings were public: foreign scien- 
tists contributed to reports, which were copiously printed; 
and Dryden’s jubilant verses show the popularity of this new 
agency for the growth of knowledge. Its attention was 
promptly given to experiments with the thermometer, barom- 
eter, and air-pump; and much interest was shown in the 
use, not only of telescopes and microscopes, but of quad- 
rants, dredges, and diving-bells. The earliest classifications, 
both of plants and of animals, were published with its sanc- 
tion; and this was also granted to Halley’s demonstration 
that comets return to the solar system with a regularity 
which shows that they move according to natural laws, not 
divine wrath. 


For the Christian Register. 


Marshland. 


BY MARY BARTOL. 


The swamp looks out upon the sea, 
And gazes at the earth, 

Both authors of its birth, 

In days of primal mystery. 

Above, a rainbow melts in hues 

Of shimmering tints, that seem 
Pale copies of a dream, 

And sheds soft colors, ’mid the ooze, 
On plumes of tan and Indian red, 
And on an orange grass 

That stares at all who pass, 

And challenges the blue o’erhead 
To whisper her, quite secretly, 
How soon March flowers will vie, 
In charm and constancy, 

With all the splendors of the sky. 


Inclining on its tilted side, 
A row-boat lazy dips, 
As if with thirsty lips 


To drink the dimples of the tide, t 
And sways its keel and strives to show, m/? 
As little waves run in, Sue 
How swiftly it can win — ~ 
yas 


The way to bliss,— perchance to woe! 


=. 
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Quick from the roadside down I slip, 
Grasping the gravel bank, 

Catching the bog growths dank, 
And welcoming a sip 

Of stinging salts and iodine, 

Mixed with the haycock’s scent, 
And smell of pine, all blent 

To brew a shore and ocean wine. 


Once ’mid the prickly colony, 

I, human resident 

Of this small continent, 

Look with enchanted eyes, and see 
A liquid belt, whose crinkling line 
Of brown and purple creeps 
Throughout the fen, and keeps 

Its course and marks a boundary line 
Between the dry edge and the wet, 
Between the wet and dry, 

Where softly, punctually, 

Dame Nature’s goblet is upset. 
Flow, ebb, and flow, thou tidal creek, 
And paint in memo 

The peace thy faithful waters speak, 
As they caress the sea. 

Float from the ocean brine and weed, 
Then, noiselessly away ; 

While I, poor traveller, in my need 
Can only landward stray. 


Emerson and Religion.* 


BY PROF. JAMES B. THAYER. 


I am to speak of Emerson, and of his relation to religion, 
on the day which is at once his birthday and that of the 
Association which calls us together,—a very noble subject, 
and an interesting day. I have regretted, sir, accepting 
your kind invitation to do this. I am not competent for 
the proper discussion of the subject, if I had the necessary 
time to devote to it; nor can I command, just now, any 
adequate time. But it is too late to retire; and, as love and 
admiration for this great man led me into undertaking the 
matter, so they must carry me through. 

Will you let me have a text? I am here among clergy- 
men, and shall feel, perhaps, more at home if I have a text. 
In that part of Lord Bacon’s Religious Meditations which 
is entitled ‘“‘Of Earthly Hope,” he says, “The mind of man 
hath this nature and property, even in the gravest and most 
subtle wits, that from the sense of every particular it doth, 
as it were, bound and spring forward, and take hold of other 
matters, foretelling to itself that all shall prove like unto that 
which beateth upon the present sense; if the sense be of 
good, it easily runs into an unlimited hope, and into a like 
fear when the sense is of evil.” From his reflections upon 
this subject, Bacon goes on to conclude that earthly “ hope 
seemeth a thing altogether unprofitable,” and that “all our 
hope should be bestowed on the heavenly life to come. But 
here on earth the purer our sense is from the infection and 
tincture of imagination, the better and wiser soul.”’ 

Emerson also had observed what Bacon mentions, that the 
“mind of man hath this nature and property, that from the 
sense of every particular it doth, as it were, bound and 
spring forward, and take hold of ‘other matters.” But his 
inference from this observation was very different, indeed ; 
and very different was his conduct thereupon. In his study 
of human life and of spiritual laws, he made this fact the 
starting-point and foundation of his search. Following his 
own saying about the poet,— 


“ Ever the poet from the land 
‘ Steers his bark and trims his sail,” — 


he followed these hints and clews of the imagination with an 
ever-strengthening confidence that they would lead him into 
all truth. 


fo se Med: BEES TES a 
* An address at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, May, rgoo. 
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In introducing the words I have quoted, Bacon had said: 
“ Better is the sight of the eye than the apprehension of the 
mind. Pure sense [perception], receiving everything accord- 
ing to the natural impression, makes a better state of gov- 
ernment of the mind than these same imaginations and 
apprehensions of the mind.’”’ Emerson also was strict with 
himself in insisting upon “ pure sense, receiving everything 
according to the natural impression”: not Bacon, or any 
Baconian philosopher, stricter. But he had no contrast and 
no disparagement to suggest, as between what was thus 
perceived and the “apprehensions and imaginations of the 
mind.” He welcomed both. Nay, it was chiefly for the 
furtherance of these apprehensions of the mind, and to the 
end that the things of “ pure sense” might furnish him with 
solid starting-ground for these, that he was so strict to ob- 
serve the things of sense truly, to know all the latest results 
of science, to extend forever and make exacter his knowl- 
edge of men and nature. 

Bacon was a great man, but he was not a prophet. Emer- 
son was both. Both these men, each true to his own genius 
and walking his own road, have carried the human race 
forward. Emerson travelled as sure a path as Bacon’s, 
one calling for as sober a watchfulness, as balanced a judg- 
ment, a self-reliance and courage not less. 


Emerson was born here in Boston, out of the midst of the 
two most liberal religious bodies of the time. His father 
was the minister of the First Church, and a Unitarian; and 
his mother, the daughter of an Episcopalian, John Haskins, 
who had been a leading member of King’s Chapel. He 
was, indeed, one of the stricter sort of these people, and one 
of the protesters against those changes in the service of that 
Church, and in the mode of ordaining their clergymen, which 
were adopted in the ninth decade of the last century; and 
he was of the opinion, so we are told, that, while ‘“‘ there were 
many ways to heaven, the Episcopal Church was the turnpike 
road.” On his death his small grandson, Emerson, aged 
eleven, wrote a little regulation poem about him, beginning, 


“See the calm exit of the aged saint, 
Without a murmur and without complaint,” etc., 


and running smoothly along through a dozen lines. 

Born on May 25, 1803, Emerson was a little past his 
majority when the American Unitarian Association was or- 
ganized, on May 25, in 1825. He had graduated at Har- 
vard four years earlier; and then, after teaching school 
for a year or two, as he had done before during college 
vacations, he had begun the study of theology, at first by 
himself and afterward at the Harvard Divinity School. 
He was just entering that school at the time, seventy-five 
years ago, which we are now celebrating. Even before this 
his mind had been busy with those great inquiries and 
speculations which in a very few years were to require a 
larger room than he could find even in the freest pulpit of 
that period. “I was at that very time,” he tells some of his 
pupils in after-life, in referring to his school-teaching days, 
“already writing every night in my chamber my first 
thoughts on morals and the beautiful laws of compensation 
and of individual genius, which to observe and illustrate 
have given sweetness to many years of my life.” 

In March, 1829, he was ordained as minister of the Second 
Church in Boston. It was in September, 1832, three years 
and a half later, that he resigned this place, never again to 
be settled over a parish. He still preached occasionally for 
some years; but forty or fifty years ago I heard him say one 
Sunday morning, in Theodore Parker’s desk at the Music 
Hall, that it was long since he had occupied such a place, 
and that he had left the pulpit because it was impossible to 
remain on account of the many opinions imputed to a man 
who stood there which he himself did not hold. 

I will not speak further of the mere facts of Emerson’s 
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life, except barely to mention his first marriage and the 
early death of his wife, all within the first two years of his 
short ministry, his retirement to Concord, his second 
marriage, and that great career as a lecturer and a writer, 
beginning soon after he left the pulpit, and lasting almost up 
to his death, in April, 1882. 

What he had hoped from his profession, and what he was 
giving to it, may be seen by’ what he wrote after he had 
chosen it, but while he was still teaching school: “ My trust 
is that my profession shall be my regeneration of mind, 
manners, inward and outward estate,— or, rather, my starting- 
point; for I have hoped to put on eloquence as a robe, and 
by goodness and zeal and the awfulness of virtue to press 
and prevail over the false judgments, the rebel passions, and 
corrupt habits of men.” Again a little later, in April, 1824: 
“T am beginning my professional studies. Ina month] shall 
be legally a man, and I deliberately dedicate my time, my 
talents, and my hopes to the Church.” His theological edu- 
cation, interrupted by illness, amounted to little; and, as we 
have seen, his one settlement as a minister was short. It 
must have seemed to him, when he left the pulpit, that these 
high hopes, and these vows that I have read, had come to 
naught. But we can see, as we look back, that, in reality, 
they have been and are still being nobly accomplished, al- 
though in a sense and after a fashion very different, indeed, 
from what he purposed. In those wonderful outpourings 
that came from him in the next half-century, he did, indeed, 
‘‘ put on eloquence as a robe, and by goodness and zeal and 
the awfulness of virtue prevail,” as he will long continue to 
prevail, “‘over the false judgments of men.” Although he 
left the pulpit early, he never left the function of the prophet 
and the religious teacher. With him it came true, as he said, 
that, “if one would be a good minister, he must leave the 
ministry.” But, leaving the ministry, he has done the office 
of the Church better than the Church itself. He has largely 
regenerated the Church, and is still regenerating it. 

How has this come about? He sought deeply, all his 
life, for the true and permanent sources of inspiration. He 
conceived of man as a manifestation of the spiritual power 
that is everywhere present in the universe, creating, shaping, 
governing, blessing all, and ready, as ready to-day as in the 
time of Jesus or of Moses and the prophets, to pour itself 
through each and all, if only the heart is open. He was 
forever seeking to put himself in the simplest and directest 
relation with God, the Soul of all, and forever listening for the 
oracle. See the simplicity of his early methods! ‘ Many of 
our actions, many of mine,” he wrote in the summer of 1832, 
“are done to solicit the soul....I would be a vehicle of 
that divine principle that lurks within, and of which life has 
afforded only glimpses enough to assure me of its being. 
We know little of its laws; but we have observed that a 
north wind, clear, cold, with its scattered fleet of drifting 
clouds, braced the body, and seemed to reflect a similar 
abyss of spiritual heaven between clouds in our minds; 
or a brisk conversation moved this mighty deep; or a word 
in a book was made an omen of by the mind, and sur- 
charged with meaning; or a cloudy, lonely walk, striking 
the electric chain wherewith we are darkly bound. And, 
having this experience, we strive to avail ourselves of it, 
and propitiate the divine inmate to speak to us out of the 
clouds and darkness.” This was written during the sum- 
mer that he was pondering the giving up of his place at the 
Second Church. 

Five years before, we find him, at Concord, at a time 
when he was “ preaching half of every Sunday,” using, in a 
letter to his aunt, Miss Mary Emerson, the remarkable ex- 
pression that “the object of our intellectual existence on 
earth” seems to be “the learning of language.” In answer 
to her request he had sent her down, at Waterford in Maine, 
Hume’s Essays and Miss Baillie’s plays. He wonders what 
she wants with Miss Baillie, and thereupon suggests the 
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answer to his own question, in a high, half-humorous strain, 
from which we get a little bit of autobiography. “The in- 
structor in a school,” he says, ‘‘is pleased to see the children 
play tricks with figures on a slate, and is glad if they are 
learning arithmetic by puzzles and in sport; and our govy- 
ernor consents that the apparent object of our intellectual 
existence on earth, the learning of language, should be ac- 
complished by calculation or by fancy. Anyhow there is a 
person, of very insignificant pretensions, assuredly, but who 
believes he has sometimes owed the best of his poor thought 
to this unhonorable expedient of bringing phrases to the 
rack. The profit is much as the hangman’s, who, doing his 
office skilfully, sometimes stands legatee to the very respect- 
able sufferer. I would not trouble you with what I know you 
consider degrading particulars, but that they may go further 
than more showy facts to teach what stuff we are made of.” 
And then, apparently, he proceeds to give some of these “ de- 
grading particulars”; but they are omitted in the printed 
letter. 

In such passages as these, in his youth one sees the inti- 
mation of the thoughts and the methods of his whole life,— very 
simple methods, illustrated at this time in a homely way, but 
the beginnings of what resulted in that splendid contribution 
to human thought and human inspiration which he after- 
ward lived to make; for these were not the mere fancies 
and dreams of youth, soon to be forgotten as he grew ab- 
sorbed in the routine of life. Here was one who sought 
after and treasured these heavenly intimations as the most 
real and most important things in the world, who gathered 
them assiduously all his life long; one who, regarding all 
that he saw in nature and all that he could gather of human 
learning and human utterance as so much hint and expres- 
sion of greater spiritual things behind, made it the main 
business of his life to study this “language ” of which he had 
spoken, these omens and signs of spiritual truth, and to utter 
the high matters that he learned, in words that should com- 
municate it to others with an absolute truth, and with what- 
ever of exactness, force, and weight might be possible to 
human speech, and might consist with the difficult nature of 
what he sought to say,— with its fleeting, elusive, delicate, 
and almost incommunicable charm. His success was won- 
derful. Few, indeed, in any nation are the masters of language 
that can be compared with Emerson. 

As to religion, specifically, perhaps Emerson’s most 
explicit utterances are found in his Divinity School Ad- 
dress, in 1838. After he had delivered it, he was ridiculed 
or sharply condemned by some of the leaders of our denomi- 
nation. Some of them, indeed, spoke well of him personally 
for being honest enough, if such were his views, to keep out 
of the pulpit. On most of them its lofty truth and poetry 
were thrown away. 

In that address he stated his doctrine of God, of man, the 


great inspired child and sharer of the life of God, and of the 


origin of the religious sentiment. But the oracles of this 
sentiment are an intuition, he said. They cannot be received 
at second-hand. “Jesus, the only soul in history who has 
appreciated the worth of man,” has been obscured by de- 
grading misconceptions and a degrading homage. The 


‘Church dwells with noxious exaggeration about the Jerson of 


Jesus. The soul knows ho persons. “ By his holy thoughts 
Jesus serves us, and only thus.” Men talk of revelation as 
something given long ago, as if God were dead. ‘True 
Christianity is a faith like Christ’s in the infinitude of man. 
Man’s soul is wiser than the whole world. In the soul, re- 
demption is to be sought. Of religion he has said else- 
where: It “is a new statement every day.” “It is the 
condition of religion to require religion for its exposition.” 
“Prophet and apostle can only be rightly understood by 
prophet and apostle.” ; 

Such are Emerson’s utterances, some of them high and 
difficult, on the main topics of religion; and mensaid: This 
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is taking away all that the Church venerates. Jesus is gone, 
and we know not where they have laid him. Miracles are 
gone. The Bible is gone. God himself is gone. All the 
faith and learning of our ancestors, of all the centuries of 
Christian history, are gone. 

_ No, no; nothing is gone. What has happened is that 
man himself is made a sacred thing, and nature, also, sacred. 
The focus is changed; and all things take their place in a 
new order. 
ganization and creeds and opinions may still have their place 
and their interest ; but //ese are no longer sacred, and they 
sink out of sight and grow trivial and offensive, if they are 
thrust forward into the place which belongs only to the Soul 
which unites and inspires us all. 

Unitarians,—that is the name we go by. I have often 
grieved that we should bear a name that seemed to separate 
us from others, when, in reality, we ourselves agree with all 
the churches, in all that they themselves most value. If we 
are to hold that name, let us hold it as Emerson did, and 
as he expressed it when he called certain elect ones the 
“Unitarians of the united world,”— united, as he would 
say, by the common soul that streams through all. For such 
is the figure, that of a perpetual flow, that is forever run- 
ning through Emerson’s thoughts, and forever reappearing 
in his words. ‘ Thou,” he says, as he looks upon the little 
river at Concord, and thinks of that other flood that 


..- pulsing fits 
Through thee, as thou through Concord Plain,— 


Thou in thy narrow banks art pent: 
The stream I love unbounded goes 

Through flood and sea and firmament; 
Through light, through life, it forward flows. 


I see the inundation sweet, 
I hear the spending of the stream 

Through years, through men, through nature fleet, 
Through love and thought, through power and dream, 


So forth and brighter fares my stream,— 
Who drink it shall not thirst again ; 
No darkness stains its equal gleam, 
And ages drop in it like rain. 


And now, at the end of the century which his great words 
and his character and life have adorned, as they have 


“ Burned in noble hearts, proverb and prophecy,” 


our denomination is eager to include him within its fold 
and to do him honor. Well it may be! And it has a right 
to claim him, for he never left us. 

He has stirred and spiritualized the current religion of 
our time, and given it wings. He has set the clergy in all 
denominations, as I have heard it described by one who has 
had occasion to listen to an uncommon number and variety 
of preachers,— he has set the clergy of all denominations to 
“preaching Emerson.’ That phrase is, rather, shortly de- 
scriptive of a fact and a situation than entirely just to cer- 
tain great and holy men; but it does describe a fact, It was 
a great preacher of the Episcopal Church, only the year before 
he was made bishop of Massachusetts, who said in an essay 
on “Orthodoxy,” which Dr. Crothers has lately quoted, 
what I will presently quote again. It is the influence of 
Emerson, more than that of any man or all men together, 
which has made it possible to have such an utterance from 
such a source. “It is not conceivable now,” said Phillips 
Brooks, “that any council, however ecumenically constituted, 
should so pronounce on truth that its decrees should have 
any weight with thinking men save what might seem legiti- 
mately to belong to the wisdom of the persons who composed 
the council. Personal judgment is on the throne, and will 
remain there,— personal judgment enlightened by all the 
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wisdom, past or present, which it can enh to its aid, but 
forming finally its own conclusions, and then standing by 
them in the sight of God, whether it stands in a great com- 
pany or stands alone.” ‘That was publicly said to a club 
by Brooks in 1890, and it did not keep him from his bishop’s 
chair, A great advance, indeed! And consider, let me add, 
in passing, what a sermon that was which Dr. McGiffert 
preached last Sunday in Plymouth Church in Brooklyn. 

But, after all, not yet has Emerson come to his own. For 
him it is no reward to become popular; and merely to have 
men say over again the things that he has said, is like hav- 
ing them say again the great utterances of Jesus. Anybody 
can do that; everybody does it; Christendom has been doing 
it for near a score of centuries. But the prophet does not 
come into his true heritage except as he provokes the men 
of religion, through a faith and a courage like his own, and 
a like reliance upon the inexhaustible and ever-present 
Source of all life and inspiration, to rise to the height where 
they also, like him, may speak the very word of God, “as one 
having authority, and not as the scribes.” 


Spiritual Life. 


The rest of Christ is not that of torpor, but of harmony: 
it is not refusing the struggle, but conquering in it; not rest- 
ing from duty, but finding rest in duty— _/% W. Robertson. 


ed 


The highway of holiness is along the commonest road of 
life,— along your very way. In wind and rain, no matter 
how it beats, it is only going hand in hand with Him.— 
Mark Guy Pearse. 

JF 


My experience of life makes me sure of one thing which I 
do not try to explain,— that the sweetest happiness we ever 
know comes not from love, but from sacrifice, from the effort 
to make others happy.— O’Rei//y. 


ad 


Sorrows are often like clouds, which, though black when 
they are passing over us, when they are past, become as if 
they were the garments of God thrown off in purple and gold 
along the sky.— Henry Ward Beecher. 


we 


A kind-worded man is a genial man, and geniality is 
power. Nothing sets wrong right so soon as geniality. 
There are a thousand things to be reformed, and no reforma- 
tion succeeds unless it be genial.... A genial man is both 
an apostle and an evangelist,— an apostle because he brings 
men to Christ; an evangelist because he portrays Christ to 
men.— fader. 

a 


PRAYER. 


O God, unsearchable, why are we so blind to thee, who 
besettest us behind and before? In the daylight of thy 
constant mercy, we scarcely lift our eye to the infinite 
heaven whence it flows. Now screen us with thy hand, 
O Lord, that we may not wait for the night of sorrow, but 
here, under the shade of holy thought, may learn in what a 
world we live. Here let us rest from the weary shows of 
life, and converse with thee, the only True. And, though 
thou receivest higher praise than ours from natures that 
know thee more and serve thee better, yet tune our spirits 
and join our voices with theirs, and unite us with the faith- 
ful and saintly, there and here, in one light of faith, one 
beauty of holiness, one repose on thee. Amen.— /ames 
Martineau, 
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Theology and Philanthropy. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


Go to your grandmother’s old bookcase, 
and take down her hymn-book from the upper 
shelf. You will find some of the best hymns 
which you know,—‘‘Let us with a joyful 
mind,’’ ‘*While Thee I seek,’’ for {nstance. 

You will find hymns which we use largely 
in service for their expression of the eager- 
ness of personal religion,—the closer walk 
with God,—hymns which express his pur- 
poses and methods in the world. There are 
a good many hymns which our book used to 
call ‘‘Didactic Hymns,’’ and hymns which 
describe a man’s fight with his baser passions. 
But there will hardly be one hymn which 
refers to what Christianity and the Church 
now consider the immediate duty,—the duty 
of lifting up what is fallen down, of opening 
the eyes of the blind, of feeding the hungry 
or clothing the naked. Indeed, missions to 
heathen lands hardly appear; though it is 
expected that somehow the cross will triumph 
over the world as in 


**See conquering nations on thy steps attend!’’ 


As Jate as the forties of this century, when 
we had in our churches as good a selection 
as Greenwood’s Collection, we used to say 
that the only hymn in that book which you 
could give out at a temperance meeting, or 
a meeting for the ministry-at-large, or an 
anti-slavery meeting, was Dr. Watts’s hymn, 
‘Had I the tongues of Greeks and Jews.’’ 

And even this was a hymn about my personal 
loves, ‘‘ Had 7 the tongues, and 7 am found.’’ 
Poor, dear, little 7. Each for all and all for 
each could not find expression. 

This means that the public worship of a 
hundred years ago and men’s association for 
religion, and especially for worship, did not 
largely engage in philanthropic effort. I am 
to try to give the history of the change which 
has gone on, and still goes on, in this matter, 
—a change already so complete that it is 
hard to believe that churches then existed 
for a different purpose. I have heard Starr 
King say that, in any real organizations of 
Christians, they would spend three of their 
public meetings out of four in considering 
the detail of their work for others, —how the 
temperance cause got on, what was the con- 
dition of dwelling-houses, what was the death- 
rate for the week, was the emigrant law 
properly enforced, were the school-houses 
properly scrubbed and their offices clean and 
healthy, were there any bar-rooms open, what 
was the check given to diphtheria, were the 
floating hospitals in good condition, were we 
teaching writing in the best way, how far 
had the arrangements been pressed for Coun- 
try Week? These and a hundred more simi- 
lar inquiries would occupy, say, three Sun- 
days in every month; and perhaps once a 
month the congregation would be willing to 
turn back to that retrospect in which a man 
overhauls his tool-closet, and sees whether, 
among other tools, he is in good order him- 
self, or whether he does not need a little of 
the re-formation of which for others he is so 
eager. But this plan of Starr King’s, which 
would be considered as advanced even by the 
Twentieth Century Club now, was not the 
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plan of the preachers or the churches a hun- 
dred years ago. 

On the other hand, speaking roughly and 
in general, the business of churches and 
preachers was to get the individual man Into 
heaven. He was to repent of his sins. He 
was to accept the terms offered him, and not 
to rebel afterward. These demands involved, 
if you please, his own rectitude, his personal 
purity, his honesty ard honor. To a limited 
extent, it involved his unselfishness. But it 
also involved a good deal of unhealthy self- 
examination, and quite a genuine conviction 
that a man could not do much for others, 
even if he wanted to. 

To go back to the hymn-book indica- 
tions :— 

If you did not believe that 


‘©All men are equal in their birth, 
Heirs of the earth and skies, ’’ 


if you really believed that 


**One-tenth of men are lords of heaven, 
Nine-tenths are surely damned, ’’ 


you had not much heart to go into enterprises 
where you knew from the conditions of the 
case that, in nine conflicts out of ten, you 
would certainly be beaten. 

But Christianity, which is the religion of 
the Holy Spirit, has fortunately other ways 
for conquering the world than those happily 
indicated by Saint Paul, when he spoke on 
the foolishness of preaching. If the Church 
did not come to proclaim salvation for each 
and all, and a real advent of the kingdom of 
heaven, the Holy Spirit could proclaim it 
without the assistance of the pulpit, and 
could compel the pulpit to come up to line 
in the proclamation. As matter of history, 
I think we may say that the Revolutionary 
War knocked the doctrine of total depravity 
out from the working creed of Christendom. 
That doctrine—that all men are born totally 
depraved and incapable of good,—is the 
centre of the whole Calvinistic scheme. 
When that went, the whole went; although 
there are people left who do not know that it 
fell to pieces a hundred years ago. One will 
look, with a certain interest, to South Africa, 
to see if the same result will follow there as 
the uprising of a whole people. In truth, 
you could not—as you did—compel every 
man in your community to take up arms 
against the king: you could not arrange 
them in regiments, and call them, to parade 
on Sunday, and then preach to them, and say 
that nine-tenths of them were worthless repro- 
bates, born in sin and incapable of good. In 
the first place, they knew they were not; and, 
in the second place, you knew they were not. 
And thus it was that, by the time your war 
was well over, your Calvinism was really 
gone. While the organized churches which 
had creeds still maintained the letter of them, 
‘*We, the people of the United States,’’ had 
found out that ‘‘we, the people,’’ existed. 
The people went forward in all their civil 
constitutions, entirely indifferent to what the 
ecclesiastics were pretending to believe. And 
the whole political system of the northern 
half of America formed itself on the Chris- 
tian theory that all men are born with equal 
rights, and on that which follows immedi- 
ately, —that all live for each and each for all. 

Now you and I, in tracing the effect of 
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such discoveries, —first on the churches them- 
selves, and next in methods which the new 
church order has created,—must remember 
how very simple was the social order in which 
such progress was made. Paul Wentworth, a 
Tory refugee from New Hampshire here, in 
the pay of Lord North and King George, 
wrote to Lord North in 1776, ‘‘You must 
remember that there are whole provinces 
where the people never heard of an alms- 
house, and where they do not know what a 
poor rate is.’’ Nature was liberal, as she 
is. There was the frontier; and 
always a little beyond the frontier there was 
virgin soil, grass for cattle, logs for houses, 
land for the claiming. I believe they say in 
Ohio now that no man was ever hungry in 
Ohio. You might have said that then, in 
practice, of all the thirteen colonies. Here 
is a very simple explanation of the slowness 
with which the Church, as an organization, 
felt its way in America up to that practical 
administration in charity which we now 
rightly consider one of the first of its duties. 

As to direct attack on the old system made 
by the pulpit, our Universalist brethren led 
the way. They bearded Calvinism in its 
den, and fought with its weapons. 

‘*Was not the atonement made by Christ 
infinite?’’ Answer, ‘‘Of course it was.’’ 
Then why did it not buy pardon and freedom 
for all?—a question which never got an- 
swered, is indeed unanswerable. Immedi- 
ately, in such a battle, the question about 
universal depravity came in. ‘‘Who says all 
men are totally depraved? Why does he say 
so?’’ And then the old Arminian preachers 
took up the cry: ‘‘We never said so. Our 
pulpit never told you so. 

‘¢ ‘We know salvation’s free: 
It’s free for you and me.’ ”’ 


And our Unitarian organization formed itself 
to express, as it did express, the truth, —that 
all men can partake of the divine nature, 
and to put in form as well as they could what 
the people had expressed before. 

In Scripture language, they declared that 
every man must bear his brother’s burdens, 
and that every man, because son of God, is 
the servant of all his brethren. 


My Cockatoo. 


I am afflicted witha cockatoo! I can’t “ curse 
him and cast him out”; for, in the first place, I 
love him dearly, and in the next he is a sort of 
orphan grandchild, toward whom I have serious 
duties and responsibilities. And then he arrived 
at such a moment, when every heart was soft- 
ened at the thought of the Soudan campaign 
with its frightful risks and dangers. How could 
one turn away a suppliant cockatoo, who sud- 
denly and unexpectedly presented himself on 
the eve of the battle of Omdurman, with a 
ticket to say that his owner had gone up to the 
front, and he was left homeless in Cairo? It 
would have been positively brutal, and then he 
was the friendliest of birds! No shyness or 
false pride about him. He had already invited 
my pretty little cook to “kiss him and love him,” 
and was paying the housemaid extravagant com- 
pliments when I appeared on the scene. To 
say he flew into his grandmother’s arms is but 
feebly to express the dutiful warmth of his greet- _ 


; 
, 
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4% In less than ten minutes that artful bird 


had taken complete possession of the small 


household, and assumed his place as its head 
and master. Ever since that moment he has 
reigned supreme, and I foresee that he will 
always so reign. 

But he certainly is the most mischievous and 
destructive of his mischievous species, Nothing 
is safe from his sudden and unexpected fits of 
energy. I first put him in a little conservatory, 
where he had light and air, and the cheerful 
society of other birds. This plan, however, only 
worked for two or three days. One Sunday 
morning I was awakened by ear-piercing shrieks 
and yells from Master Cockie, only slightly 
softened by distance. These went on for some 
time, until I perceived a gradual increase in 
their jubilant note, which I felt sure betokened 
mischief, so I hastily got myself into a dressing- 
gown and slippers, and started off to investigate 
what trouble was “toward.” It was so early 
that the glass doors were still shut, and I was 
able to contemplate Master Cockie’s manceuvres 
unseen. The floor of the little greenhouse was 
strewn with fern leaves; for gardening, or rather 
pruning, had evidently been his first idea. The 
door of his travelling cage —which I had left 
over night securely fastened —lay flat on the 
pavement; and Cockie with extended wings was 
solemnly executing a sort of fas seu/ in front of 
another cage divided by partitions, in which 
dwelt a goldfinch and a bulfinch side by side. 
Both doors were wide open, and the bulfinch’s 
compartment was empty; but the goldfinch was 
crouched, paralyzed with terror, on the floor of 
his abode. He evidently wanted to get out very 
badly, but did not dare to pass the yelling door- 
keeper, who apparently was inviting the trem- 
bling little bird to come forth. The instant the 
artful villain perceived me, he affected perfect 
innocence and harmlessness, returning instantly 
to his cage, and commencing his best perform- 
ance of a flock of sheep passing, doubtless in 
order to distract my attention. How could one 
scold with deserved severity a mimic who took 
off not only the barking dogs and bleating 
sheep, but the very shuffle of their feet, and the 
despairing cry of a lost lamb? And he pre- 
tended great joy when the bulfinch — more dead 
than alive —at last emerged from the shelter of 
a thick creeper where he had found sanctuary, 
asking repeatedly after his health in persuasive 
tones. I gave up the cage after that, and estab- 
lished him on a smart stand in the dining-room 
window; for I found that the birds in the con- 
servatory literally could not bear the sight of 
him. A light chain securely fastened on his leg 
promised safety; but he contrived to get within 
reach of my new curtains, and rapidly devoured 
some half-yard orso of a hand-painted border, 
which was the pride of my heart. Then came 
an interval of calm and exemplary behavior, 
which lulled me into a false security. Cockie 
seemed to have but one object in life, which was 
to pull out all his own feathers; and by evening 
the dining-room often looked as though a white 
fowl had been plucked in it. I consulted a bird 
doctor; but, as Cockie’s health was perfectly good 
and his diet all that could be recommended, it 
was supposed he only plucked himself for want 
of occupation, and firewood was recommended 
as a substitute. This answered very well, and 
he spent his leisure in gnawing sticks of deal. 
Only, when no one chanced to be in the room, he 
used to unfasten the swivel of his chain, leave it 

dangling on the stand, and descend in search of 
‘i ole . When the fire had not been 
Lire often found half the coals pulled out 
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of the grate, and the firewood in splinters, At 
last, with warmer weather, both coals and wood 
were removed. So the next time Master Cockie 
found himself short of a job he set to work on 
the dining-room chairs, first pulled out all their 
bright nails, and next tore holes in the leather, 
through which he triumphantly dragged the 
stuffing! 

At one time he went on a visit for some weeks, 
and ate up everything within his reach in that 
friendly establishment. His “bag” for one 
afternoon consisted of a venerable fern and a 
large palm, some library books, newspapers, a 
pack of cards, and an armchair. And yet every 
one adores him, and he is the spoiled child of 
more than one family— Bird Notes, in the 
Cornhill Magazine. 


The Soul of a Butterfly. 


Over the fields where the brown quail whistles, 
Over the ferns where the rabbits lie, 

Floats the tremulous down of a thistle. 
Is it the soul of a butterfly ? 


See how they scatter and then assemble, 
Filling the air while the blossoms fade,— 
Delicate atoms that whirl and tremble 
In the slanting sunlight that skirts the glade. 


There goes the Summer’s inconstant lover, 
Drifting and wandering faint and far, 

Only bewailed by the upland plover, 
Watched by only the evening star. 


Come next August, when thistles blossom, 
See how each is alive with wings ! 

Butterfles seek their souls in its bosom, 
Changed thenceforth to immortal things. 


— Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 


Chinese Newspapers. 


Journalism, as we understand it, is not as ex- 
tensively carried on in China as with us ; but it 
appears that the press has already become a 
power to be reckoned with. We take the fol- 
lowing from a sketch inthe Ziglische Rundschau 
(Berlin) :— 


The oldest paper in China, and probably in 
the world, is the Pekin Gazette. It publishes 
official notices, and gives some news, but with- 
out comment. It dates at least seven hundred 
years back. A study of its columns reveals 
better than anything else the official corruption 
of China; for the punishment of corrupt man- 
darins, as related in the news columns, is ridicu- 
lously inadequate. All other Chinese news- 
papers are published in the treaty ports. The 
reason is obvious. Under the protection of the 
foreigners the publishers and editors are secure 
from prosecution. Many of these papers have 
foreign contributors, and some have foreigners 
as “dummy” editors, to prevent interference, 
The Shen-Pao (Shanghai) is the most important. 
It combats corruption and abuses of all sorts, 
and is very influential. More than once it has 
caused unjust decrees to be declared null and 
void, and it has done much to lessen the appli- 
cation of the torture in Chinese courts. Its col- 
lections for famine sufferers, etc., are always 
successful. More than once the viceroys have 
tried to suppress it. The viceroy of Cheh- 
Kiang, whom the paper once attacked, com- 
plained to the Tsung-li-Yamen. But the 
Foreign Office confessed itself unable to sup- 
press the paper. “Moreover,” said Prince Kung, 
“it is very interesting. We read it ourselves 
here in Pekin.” Even the Empress is reported 
to taste of this forbidden fruit. 
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Advertising is carried ‘on to a great extent in 
the Chinese papers, for the Chinese have not 
been slow in discovering the value of this 
method of improving business. The foreign 
news is meagre. The “answers to correspond- 
ents” are important and very interesting, and 
the local news is extensive. 

Some of the Chinese papers are very decided 
jingoes, and the present troubles are doubtless in 
part due to their efforts.... They teach their 
readers to regard everything Chinese as the best, 
and to look upon everything foreign as inferior. 
During the Franco-Chinese war these jingoes 
were in their element. They described battles 
which had never taken place, and invented 
Chinese victories and deeds of prowess. The 
“barbarians” and “foreign devils” were, of course, 
always beaten. Nobody showed real courage 
except Chinamen. To increase their influence 
and circulation, the Chinese editors do not 
scruple to pander to the overweening self-esteem 
of their readers. On the other hand, they man- 
aged to obtain liberal contributions from their 
subscribers, those resident in foreign countries 
being most willing to assist the government 
with funds.—Literary Digest. 


Literature. 


A History of the United States.* 


This volume of Mr. McMaster’s history 
fully maintains the standard of its predeces- 
sors. The criticism made upon the earlier of 
these—that they were too vivid a reflection 
of current journalism—does not seem to in- 
here in this volume. The style, which has 
so often been compared toe Macaulay’s, does 
not seem to us particularly amenable to that 
comparison or to suffer from its lack of any 
imitative character. The weakest point ap- 
pears to be the presentation of character. 
Clay, Jackson, Benton, and the others mov- 
ing through the busy scene are mere bundles 
of actions, not unified personalities. A first 
chapter on the early history of Texas is fol- 
lowed by one on the ‘‘Monroe Doctrine,’’ in 
which Mr. McMaster shows great self-denial 
in withholding any application to the Vene- 
zuela matter, into which, in its day, he 
plunged with much mistaken zeal. From 
his characterization of the doctrine here, it 
would appear that we have now deliberately 
parted company with it. ‘‘It means, ‘Keep 
out of our back yard, and we’ll keep out of 
yours’ ’’; and it does not appear that South 
America is any more our back yard than Asia 
is Europe’s. Chapter III. brings us to the 
sudden transition from the ‘‘era of good 
feeling’’ to the era of Kilkenny cats in 
1824. In the next we have some account of 
early labor-reform politics and anti-Masonry, 
the kidnapping of Morgan being treated with 
great elaboration. We next have an interest- 
ing account of economical conditions, the be- 
ginnings of railroads, the status of free 
negroes, and the early anti-slavery agitation. 
An account of our literary output is but a 
meagre show. It is followed by an account 
of the English literary assault upon America 
and the American replies, —the whole exhi- 


*A History or THE Prop_e or THE UNITED STATES 
FROM THE REVOLUTION To THE CiviL War. _ By John 
Bach McMaster, University of Pennsylvania, In 7 vols. 
Vol. V. 1821-1830. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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bition quite unsavory. Education has a good 
chapter to itself, and another is devoted to 
political methods and constitutional changes. 
The South American republics and our rela- 
tions with them are treated with great fulness 
and intelligence, and the reader is impressed 
with the modesty of the standards of self- 
government then entertained as compared 
with those of the present time. Then there 
would not have been a moment’s question as 
to the adequacy of the Philippines or Cuba 
to self-government. 

The oft-told tale of Jackson’s rage over his 
failure to obtain the Presidency in 1824, 
when his electoral plurality was fifteen, and 
his popular plurality was half the entire vote 
for Adams, is told once more, and is not 
stale or flat. The same is true of Jackson’s 
inauguration in 1829, and its accompanying 
scenes, especially the debauch of the civil 
service, for which Mr. McMaster is half 
apologetic, saying: ‘‘No leader in our coun- 
try can debase the people. He is exactly 
what the will of the people enables him to 
be, and the moment he ceases to execute that 
will he ceases to be a leader.’’ We have 
flagrant nonsense here; namely, that the man 
who always follows public sentiment is the 
real leader. And as if we had not had the 
people debased by their leaders again and 
again! But political idealism is not a strong 
point with Mr. McMaster. He is more at 
home in the region of things than in the 
region of ideas. 


SLAVERY, AND Four YEARS OF War. A 
Political History of Slavery in the United 
States. Together with a Narrative of the 
Campaigns and Battles of the Civil War in 
which the Author took Part: 1861-65. By 
Joseph Warren Keifer, Brevet Major-general 
of Volunteers, ex-Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, United States Army, and 
Major-general of Volunteers, Spanish War. 
Two volumes. Illustrated. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons.—The intel- 
lectual character of these handsome volumes 
does not match their external appearance. It 
is true, as the author frankly confesses in his 
preface, that the book ‘‘lacks that literary 
finish which results from much pruning and 
painstaking.’’ But it has more serious 
faults. It is at one and the same time a nar- 
rative of personal experience and a general 
history. Here is an amalgam which the 
most skilful writer could hardly work in a 
successful manner. Mr. Keifer certainly has 
not succeeded well in this respect. He is at 
his best in describing what he saw with his 
own eyes, and the value of his book consists 
largely in the material he has amassed for 
the use of other writers who will weigh it 
against the first-hand accounts of other 
writers. The initial chapter, giving an ac- 
count of slavery in America up to the Civil 
War, is, however, an interesting one, and 
quite elaborate. A certain looseness of 
statement is patent to the most casual obser- 
vation, as where Garrison’s coworkers are 
queerly jumbled together, and Rev. Samuel 
May, without his distinctive ‘‘J.’’ is set 
down, with Whittier, as later than James 
Freeman Clarke. On page 172 there is a 
gross misrepresentation, where it is said that 
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the ‘‘Abolitionists of the Garrison-Smith- 
Phillips school’’ did not support the war for 
the Union, but favored secession. This 
would be true if written of the winter of 
1860-61, and equally true of Seward, Gree- 
ley, Charles Francis Adams, John A. An- 
drew, and many other Republicans. But, as 
written of the war, when it had actually 
begun, it has not a particle of truth. Mr. 
Keifer’s account of his own military experi- 
ence in different grades of the service is very 
interesting and highly honorable. Hardly 
less so is the supplementary account of his 
political life, including his Speakership of 
the House of Representatives. Some of his 
comments upon individuals are significant in 
their bearing upon questions which once 
stirred our blood. Conkling, though ‘‘im- 
perious and vengeful,’’ he thinks a better man 
than Blaine, whose ‘‘vaulting and consuming 
ambition’? made him ‘‘jealous even of his 
would-be personal and political friends.’’ 
Conkling could be trusted where he promised 
friendship. Blaine could not. ‘*He, how- 
ever, came near being a great man, especially 
in public, popular estimation.’’ Mr. Keifer 
hotly resents some of Miss Follet’s criti- 
cisms on his Speakership in her excellent 
book, Zhe Speaker of the House. 
1898, Mr. Keifer was made a major-general 
of volunteers, but did not arrive in Cuba 
until the war was‘over, while still there was 
much to do. His tone in regard to the 
future of expansion is far less confident than 
that of the average supporter of the Mc- 
Kinley administration. He characterizes our 
present sovereignty over Cuba as ‘‘a friendly 
usurpation, ’’ and questions the effect of dis- 
tant island possessions on the fortunes of the 
republic. Certainly, Mr. Keifer’s life has 
been one of large and various experience; but 
we are persuaded that he would have done 
better if he had contented himself with a 
smaller book of personal recollections. 


THE REVELATION OF Jesus. A Study of 
the Primary Sources of Christianity. By 
George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D., Pro- 
fessor of New Testament Literature and In- 
terpretation in Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—This is one of many books which are 
in evidence for the disintegration of the tra- 
ditional theology. It has brought the author 
under suspicion of heresy, and subjected him 
to ecclesiastical inquisition. Yet the book 
is dominated throughout by a naive, uncon- 
scious determination to get as much salvage 
as possible from the wreck of the traditional 
conceptions. What has given most offence 
is the author’s interpretation of the pre- 
existence of Jesus as an ideal conception cor- 
responding to no chronological reality. He 
purges himself of Dr. McGiffert’s offence, 
contending that Jesus instituted the Lord’s 
Supper as a formal rite, while assuring us 
that no similar claim can be made for the 
rite of baptism. The closeness with which 
the study is related to the text of the New 
Testament (a text being given for almost 
every statement) is significant of remarkable 
industry and care. Yet we cannot avoid the 
impression that the method is apologetic 
rather than scientific. Of scholastic ingenu- 
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ity there is no lack. It is all the more po- 
tent because working with serene uncon- 
sciousness. The pressure to which words 
and phrases are subjected to fit them into Dr. 
Gilbert’s scheme impresses us as wholly in- 
appropriate to the character of the New Testa- 
ment writings, the Synoptics a fresh and 
vivid aggregation of incongruous and contra- 
dictory materials, the Fourth Gospel abound- 
ing in rhetorical exaggerations. Dr. Gilbert 
has the same easy-going predilection for the 
Fourth Gospel that is characteristic of the 
His conception 
of the Messiahship of Jesus is extremely 
positive, and interesting as diametrically op- 
posed to Martineau’s conception. What 
makes the difference is partly that Martineau 
goes behind the New Testament scenes more 
than Dr. Gilbert; partly, also, that he im- 
poses his subjective ideal upon the record 
much more violently than does Dr. Gilbert. 
Of course, the doctrine of two natures in 
Jesus invites to a recognition of his human 
consciousness, parallel with his divine con- 
sciousness. But the tendency of theology has 
been to dehumanize even the human side. 
Dr. Gilbert is not entirely free from this 
tendency; but his frank admission of intel- 
lectual error on the part of Jesus is far away 
from the traditional method, and in general 
his conception of Jesus seems much more 
Socinian than Athanasian or Arian. Priest- 
ley and Belsham and Mr. Andrews Norton 
would have been delighted with Dr. Gilbert’s 
exposition as a refinement of their own. 


IsRAEL’S MESSIANIC Hope TO THE TIME 
oF Jesus. A Study in the Historical Devel- 
opment of the Foreshadowings of the Christ 
in the Old Testament and Beyond. By 
George Stephen Goodspeed, Professor in the 
University of Chicago. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50,—Under the 
term, ‘‘Messianic hope,’’ Prof. Goodspeed 
includes all those ideas of God, man, and 
Israel, that make up the old Israelitish expec- 
tation of a permanent and happy establish- 
ment of the nation. He follows the ‘‘histor- 
ical’’ method, taking the passages in chrono- 
logical order, and explaining each from the 
circumstances of the time when it was 
written. The utterances in the Pentateuch he 
regards as relatively late prophetic interpreta- 
tions of old traditions. He accepts the ad- 
vanced critical views of the date and author- 
ship of the Old Testament books. His ob- 
ject is to describe the rise and growth of the 
political, moral, and religious ideas that 
form the later Jewish conception of the king- 
dom of God. These (such as Davidic origin, 
righteousness, salvation) he regards as ful- 
filled in Jesus of Nazareth; though he holds 
that the historical Jesus was not in the mind 
of the writers. The volume is pleasant read- 
ing, and will be found useful by Bible-class 
teachers and ministers. Its tone is quiet and 
wholesome. The review of the literature is 
intelligent and clear. One may prefer in 
some places to modify his phraseology. 
Thus it would be better to say that Jesus 
expounded the highest of the moral and relig- 
ious ideas that the Jewish mind had been 
shaping for many generations, and that the 
Pentateuch is the creation of a time long 


. 


after Moses. But, after such modifications 
of expression, the book will be found to give 
an excellent picture of the wonderful hope of 
Israel. The Apocrypha is included in the 
author’s survey. 


L’Eciisk Evancfiiqut REFORMKE DE 
Fiorence. Depuis son Origine jusqu’d nos 
Jours. Notice Historique. D’aprés les 
Sources Originales par Tony André, Pasteur 
Licencié en Théologie. Avec 33 Illustra- 
tions. Florence: Imprimerie et Librairie 
Claudienne. . Prix, 4 francs.—The annals of 
this church are more interesting and impor- 
tant than church records usually are; for in 
this case the history of one organization 
illustrates the whole history of religious lib- 
erty in Italy. Rev. Tony André, who is the 
author of the book and the present pastor of 
the church, is a man of thorough training 
and liberal spirit. In successive chapters he 
shows how this church has maintained its 
autonomy under different forms of govern- 
ment and against great opposition. Our 
readers who intend to visit Florence will do 
well to make themselves familiar with this 
book. In an appendix is a full account of 
the cemetery of the Reformed Evangelical 
Church of Florence, in which, among other 
distinguished foreigners, are buried Theodore 
Parker, Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Walter 
Savage Landor, and Hiram Powers. 


Miscellaneous. 


The series of revival sermons preached by 
Rev. Louis Albert Banks, pastor of the First 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Cleveland, 
during the month of last January, are now 
published in book form by the Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company of New York. They have the 
earnestness of personal appeal characteristic 
of sermons calculated to produce emotion 
rather than thought; and they are distin- 
guished by the abundance of illustration and 
anecdote, which is a marked feature of Dr. 
Banks’s preaching. 


A pretty but inexpensive edition of Henry 
Vaughan’s Silex Scintallans has been recently 
brought out by J. M. Dent & Co. of London 
and the Macmillan Company of New York. 
These ‘‘sacred poems and private ejacula- 
tions’’ first appeared just two hundred and 
fifty years ago. The text is based on Lyte’s 
edition of 1847, in which the editor attempted 
a compromise in respect of spelling between 
an exact reprint of the editio princeps of 1650 
and a complete modernization. The book 
contains the author’s preface, and, as a fron- 
tispiece, a picture of the curious old parish 
church of Llansantffread-n-Usk in Breck- 
nockshire. 


The Magazines. 


A timely paper in Donahoe’s Magazine is 
**Boston’s Cuban Guests,’’ by Joseph R. 
Williams, telling of the Cuban teachers’ 
visit, their religious character, their interest 
in American institutions, and keen intelli- 
gence in adapting themselves to new ways 
and acquiring a knowledge of English, their 
social entertainment, and much other infor- 
mation that will be appreciated by readers, 
Through the courtesy of. the authorities, per- 

mission was obtained to take special photo- 


graphs of the teachers at work in the class- |), 


- rooms at Harvard. There are also portraits 
of the Cuban priests, representatives of Cath- 
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olic societies, and others identified with the 
movement. : 


‘*The Lucky Lieutenant’? is a story by 
Reginald Gourlay in the August St. WVicholas ; 
and its hero is a young Irish officer, who 
lives through a series of hair-breadth escapes 
by sea and Jand, and elopes at last to Gretna 
Green. Despite the romance the story is a 
true one. One of the most interesting arti- 
cles in this number is the account of the 
greatest explosion of historic times, —that of 
the volcano of Krakatua in 1883, the noise 
of which was heard three thousand miles 
away. Miss Helen M. Winslow, in ‘‘Some 
Literary Cats,’’ prints letters about their 
pets from Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins, and 
others. There is the usual assortment of 
good stories and delightful poetry. 


The editors of the Century Magazine an- 
nounce their new serial, ‘‘The Helmet of 
Navarre,’’ begun in the August number, as 
a’ dramatic romance of love and adventure, 
characterized by great inventiveness and by 
yapid and absorbing action. The author, 
Miss Bertha Runkle, is a young woman not 
long out of her teens, There are four short 
stories in the number, as befits a summer 
magazine, including a humorous monologue 
by Ruth McEnery Stuart. One of these, by 
Mary Knowles Bartlett, is a clever habitant 
at recital, in which the dialect is admirably 
managed. As an ‘‘Example of American 
Portraiture,’’ we have an engraving of John 
L. Sargent’s painting of Miss Thomas, the 
president of Bryn Mawr College. Another 
experiment in color printing are the drawings 
accompanying an article on the treasures of 
the New York aquarium, by Prof. Charles 
L. Bristol. The outdoor papers are Maurice 
Thompson's ‘‘In the Woods with the Bow’’ 
and John Burroughs’s first paper on ‘*The 
Harriman Expedition to Alaska.’’ 


Literary Notes. 


North Carolina Mountain Sketches, by Mary 
Nelson Carter, shortly to be published by 
A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, is a record 
of the friendly visits paid by a lady to some 
of the poor whites in that State. 


Rey. C. A. Allen of Bridgewater, Mass., 
will send a reprinted copy of his article on 
**The Christian Ideal’’ (which appeared in 
the ew World for June) to any address on 
the receipt of six cents in postage-stamps. 


The publication of the late David Dwight 
Wells’s playful “Wis Lordship~’s Leopard has 
appreciably increased the demand for his 
earlier book about that ‘‘pearl of elephants, ’’ 
Her Ladyship’s Elephant, which Messrs. 
Henry Holt & Co. are just printing for the 
eleventh time. 


The Lane that has no Turning is the title 
of a new book by Mr. Gilbert Parker, which 
will be published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
in the autumn. It is a dramatic story of 
Quebec, Mr. Parker’s favorite literary hunt- 
ing-ground, and will be the first book pub- 
lished by Mr. Parker since 1898. 


Music Received, 
From Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 

Seven easy pieces for the piano. By P. A. Schnecker. 
Romping thro’ the Fields; ‘The Merry-go-round; Blind 
Man’s Buff; Resting in the Shady Grove; In the Row- 
boat ; In the Swing; With Drum and Fife. 

Refuge Divine. Sacred Song. For medium voice. By 


Ralph Kinder. 
Corahe. Mazurka. For the piano, By J. C. Macy. 
Voci di Primavera. (Voices of Spring.) Waltz Song. 
ohann Strauss. 
eA eart’s in the Highlands. Song for high voice. By 
elen Hopekirk. 
pe .Vaapoond, Song for bass voice. By Harry Hale 
ike. 
Valse Impromptu. By Frederick A. Williams, 
Faith. Sacred : Song. For high voice. By J. C. Bartlett. 
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The Essential Man. 


A Monograph on Personal Immortality 
in the Light of Reason. 


BY 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 


“It is essentially a wise book anda well-informed book, 
putting the reader in possession of the ripest thoughts 
concerning the great problem with which it deals. Its 
phrasing is singularly choice and keen, indicating exact 
thinking and a fine grasp of each thought as it arises in 
the steady flow of the argument.’’—/ohn Page Hopps, in 
“Light,” London. 

In “The Essential Man’’ Dr. Cressey has given an inter- 
esting and profitable study of a yee em which can never 
grow old as long as man is what he is. ... This little vol- 
ume is thoroughly modern in tone, absolutely clear, free 
from either traditionalism or sentimentality, and brings 
out better than any work of the same size which we know 
the fundamental facts disclosed by the modern study of 
mind and nature which lead to a rational assurance of a life 
to come. If one wished simply to sharpen his own philo- 
sophie: thinking, he could hardly do better than to test 
it by the clear propositions of this book.—7he Hartford 
Seminary Record. 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receipt 
of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - «© = 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Boston. 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, D.D., 


Author of “Essential Man,” “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” etc. 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 


For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


Boston. 


Sent, postpaid, on 


272 Congress Street, 22 iit 


The Deeper 


BY 


eanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


ContvENTS: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The Poet-vision; Looking at Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
brice by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, < - - Boston. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


BY 


Rey. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


A new edition of these stories, originally 
published by some of Mr. Brown’s parishioners, 
but long since out of print, has just been pub- 
lished, and may be obtained at 75 cents per copy 
of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 BEACON STREET, or of the publisher, 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
A Rainy Day. 


“‘O naughty rain, please go away,” 
A little girl was heard to say 
One very dull and rainy day,— 

“ Please, won’t you go away?” 


“ But, little girl,’”’ a voice replied, 

“Dry weather's what we can’t abide: 

We'd always like this rain supplied. 
It’s lovely out to-day! 


‘We really do dislike the sun, 

As frogs and ducks have always done; 

And therefore, being two to one, 
We'll ask the rain to stay!”’ 


The little girl, surprised, looked out 

And saw the ducks and froggies rout, 

And in the puddles splash about, 
And watched them at their play! 


The rain continued all the day: 
The frogs and ducks stayed out to play. 
A little girl was heard to say: 
“T’m glad it rained to-day! ”’ 
—Constance M. Lowe, in Little Folks. 


For the Christian Register. 


Two Little Vagrants. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


A TALE OF THE Woops. 


A large red moon of May hung just above 
the feathery tree-tops. Cool, delicious airs 
blew wood fragrances alluringly to the dilated 
nostrils of the white cow, facing the home- 
ward path reluctantly, under the persuasions 
of Peggy’s willow switch. It was hardly 
dark yet, although the May moon was up; 
and in the west there were still fragments of 
violet cloud and a still shining band of 
greenish gold, where the sunset fires had 
burned. 

Suddenly Peggy started. Her brother 
Sandy’s yellow dog, Cap, having presumably 
lost his rather uncertain master, was calmly 
following her; and there, not ten paces ahead 
of the reluctant cow, there, in the open road, 
a little brown rabbit Zofed along, not hurry- 
ing itself for any other travellers, after the 
leisurely fashion of vagrants. 

Peggy loved the rabbit: she, also, was by 
ancient right a wood vagrant. Her very tasks 
and duties—driving home the white cow at 
evening from her sylvan pastures, where all 
day long she had cropped sweet opening buds 
and browsed on tender young leaves and 
grass-blades; the gathering berries (huckle- 
berries, shining black and bursting with 
juice, red strawberries, under the pines, wild 
raspberries, by the creek), to eke out the 
slender family income by their sale—were no 
other than lawful vagrancy; and Peggy dearly 
loved the forest and her fellow-vagrants, 
winged or four-footed and furry, that lived 
therein. 

She glanced apprehensively at Cap; but 
the spell of the twilight truce was upon him, 
and he trotted peacefully in her rear, seeming 
to take no heed of the rabbit. All too soon, 
however, a little, tell-tale wind sprang up. 
The rabbit saw its ancient enemy lift his 
head and sniff the air. The spell was 
broken. With a sudden leap, gray Fur-foot 
plunged into the sweet entanglement of yar- 
row, meadow-rue, and milkweeds, and van- 
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ished, only a leaf-ripple remaining for a 
brief instant to trace the underground way. 

Many unusual things happen in the woods, 
and Peggy had had experiences. One day, 
when nothing stirred save some shadow-folk, 
and there was no sound but the wind’s gos- 
sip, Peggy was startled by a long, clear, 
musical bird’s call. It seemed very far off, 
and yet near, high as the tree-tops and low 
as her own heart. It talked of forgotten 
things, as the wind did, penetrating, wistful, 
sweet, rising from the water’s edge, Peggy 
fancied, as it sounded a second time. She 
did not know what bird it could be. Never 
had cardinal, oriole, thrush, sung so to her 
before. She hastened toward the water. All 
was still there; but presently it came again, 
this time farther off, where the water trickled 
over the gray stones. Peggy crept breath- 
lessly forward, scratched by briers, buffeted 
by low branches, only fearing to miss her 
quest: She was there; and, lo! the voice 
was behind her. Then it was answered, 
lower down the hill-slope and across the 
sunny glade. She followed it here and there, 
but could not catch even a flutter of wings 
or hear anything but the soft fluting of the 
wind. Many and many a time afterward she 
watched and she listened; but never did she 
hear that liquid, tremulous sweetness of the 
unknown note. 

She had another pleasant experience, 
though not a mystery like the first. On the 
edge of a grove of some sweet bay-trees, with 
their creamy blossoms and glossy leaves, was 
a bit of ‘‘sunny greenery,’’—a space not 
wide, but open, where only the softest grass 
grew, wet from unseen water-springs. She 
loved to lie on the turf under the clustered 
trees, and watch, out in the open shadow 
wings and leaves, black on the gold sunshine, 
in a flying mosaic of light and dark, listen- 
ing the while to leaf-rustle and wing-whir or 
beat, and perhaps a snatch of joyous carol 
or a signal-call. She cared not at such times 
especially to know what bird was darting by 
with straws or bits of moss for nest-building. 
It was enough to see their shadows flit, or to 
note a wee field-mouse run through the grass, 
or the gliding of a green snake, harmless in 
this small Eden. Certainly, it was enough 
when she had also the swaying of boughs, set 
a-swing by a bird’s flight, and heard a twit- 
ter, a cry, a sudden delicious phrase of 
melody, dropped into the stillness. 

Once she heard more. As the white cow 
stood, knee-deep, in Carter’s Creek, and fed 
on fragrant buds, she heard a whisper-song, 
so low it might have been in a dream, from 
a cat-bird in the crotch of a flowering dog- 
wood, repeating under its breath trill and 
tremolo of a wonderful song. It was so low 
it could hardly have been heard a few steps 
away; and yet such exquisite modulations 
and tender cadences, the freshness of water- 
ripples and stirring leaves, and the sweetness 
of nest-love,—all were in the low song of 
this solitary bird, little gray minstrel in a 
world of spring! 

Another afternoon, near sunset, she was 
sitting there, with her arms about her knees, 
enjoying herself at ease; for she heard the 
distant cow-bell drawing nearer, and knew 
that this time, at least, she could wait for 
her, for there was a white calf athome. The 


.of the shadow, dashed between the foes, and, 
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gray rabbit emerged from some tall bushes, 
and began leisurely to scratch his long furry 
ear with his hind foot. All at once a very 
different dog from Cap appeared on the 
scene with his master, a young sportsman of 
twenty or thereabouts at his heels. Hero, 
the red-bronze Irish setter, showed her fine 
points in every movement. Alert, sensitive, 
swift, her silky, sweeping ears, her wide 
liquid eyes, showed no slowness of percep- 
tion. Peggy watched, agonized. The little 
rabbit on the knoll was so near, and its nose 
had just begun to twitch. Peggy sprang out 


holding out her torn apron, cried to the rab- 
bit, who had now seen the fate before it. 
She never just knew what instinct made her 
do so foolish and wild a thing, but the 
rabbit sprang into her arms, was gathered 
close with palpitating heart against one that 
beat almost as desperately; and Peggy rose to 
face the amazed setter and her owner. 

He was so astonished that speech deserted 
him for a moment, and then he put a re- 
straining hand on Hero’s head. 

‘*Close call that! I’d better take my dog 
away,’’ and went off down the wood-path, 
whistling; while Peggy, still as a statue un- 
til she was sure they were out of hearing, 
opened her arms, and let the quivering creat- 
ure spring into its more familiar shelter. 

It was disappointing to see it leave her, 
like a common rabbit, after so marvellous a 
moment of comradeship; but she consoled 
herself by hastening homeward to tell the 
story to her father and grandfather. 

They listened with close attention, and 
each added similar experiences. The grand- 
father remembered a tale of a hunted fox 
springing through a window, and seeking 
refuge under an old woman’s bed; also that 
a neighbor, during a big mountain fire, had 
seen a wildcat drop its litter of kittens on 
the very doorstep for safety, while the father 
added an incident of the great freshet, —how 
a man, swept down by the raging waters on 
a mass of uprooted trees, with interlocked 
branches, had found a ‘‘rattler’’ coiled 
harmless beside him when the day broke. 
Necessity had made strange bedfellows! 

‘*The wild creeturs 7s vagrants,’’ said the 
old grandfather, tremulously. ‘‘But so be 
we in spring season, vagrants and rovers!’’ 

He looked at Peggy, and she murmured 
apologetically, ‘‘The white cow wi// wan- 
der, grandfather, when the buds open.’’ 

In her heart she was wondering over the 
tales of unfamiliar danger, and their bints of 
a lost friendliness. Her teacher had told her 
that in the beginning beasts were not fierce. 
She had recited a lovely verse, in which the 
poet called himself a 


‘*Brother to Downy Feather, 
And cousin to Shining Fin,’’ 


and said the creatures were even now without 
fear of man on desert islands, where there 
had been no guns to kill or traps to ensnare 
them. ‘‘In the beginning’’ there had been 
peace, not war; and one might wander with- 
out fear. 

Peggy’s heart swelled with joy; and silently 
she remembered the rabbit,—little gray 
brother in fur,—and knew he had recognized 
the old kinship! 7 
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Daddy Warren’s Poppies. 


“IT wish I had a few of those poppies, 
Daddy Warren,’’ sounded in Bert’s frank 
little voice from the region of the front gate. 

Daddy Warren responded crossly. Perhaps 
it was the broiling hot August afternoon that 
made him feel cross. Perhaps he realized 
what a forlorn, lonely old man he was, living 
by himself in his little gray cottage, sur- 
rounded by beds and beds of scarlet poppies. 
At any rate, he raised himself from his chair 
till he could see the blue band on Bert’s 
white sailor hat; and then he shook his cane, 
and cried: ‘‘Get out, you bad little boy! 
You can’t have nary a poppy nor a seed.’’ 

There was a sudden silence, but Daddy 
Warren detected no stir of retreat at the front 
gate. 

**Hey!’’ he called. ‘‘Ain’t you gone?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Bert’s cheerful little voice. 
“*T’m waiting for you to change your mind. 
Aunt Jane sometimes changes hers when her 
head aches and she speaks quick. Does your 
head ache?’’ Bert’s tone had a confidingness 
in it that was irresistible. 

““Come in,’’ said Daddy, shortly. And, 
as he stepped promptly within the gate, he 
looked him over with a softening of his 
gnarled old face. 

**You’re a city boy, ain’t you? Now what 
do you want o’ my poppies? Don’t you 
know I sell my poppies? No, no. Can’t 
give away flowers in this village. Lor, 
they’d lug off the roots and the seed-pods!’’ 

Bert’s face fell. ‘*Sell them, do you?’’ 
he said. ‘‘I haven’t any pennies left in my 
bank. Notaone! Oh, dear!’’ 

‘Always sell ’em,’’ returned Daddy War- 
ren, firmly. ‘‘But what be you so crazy 
about poppies for?’’ 

**There’s a fellow I know who worked in 
the livery, and a horse stepped on his foot, 
and hurt it; and he lives way back where 
it’s so hot and dusty. Yesterday I took him 
a big bunch of water-lilies, and to day I 
thought I’d give him’’— 

‘““My poppies, hey?’’ interrupted Daddy 
Warren, dryly. ‘‘Givin’ other folks’ prop- 
erty for charity !’’ 

Bert felt himself rebuked, and his gaze 
fell. Suddenly he lifted his little, flushed 
face. 

‘*Daddy Warren,’’ he said, ‘‘this fellow I 
know has been so good to me; and he loves 
flowers so. I have a little puppy, all my 
own; though Aunt Jane says he is a nui- 
sance. Could I,—could I pay him for pop- 
pies? He’s a nice puppy, and I love him.’’ 

Daddy pulled at his pipe two or three 
times, and said slowly, looking hard at Bert: 

‘*Ves, you bring me your puppy; and you 
kin have a whoppin’ bunch of poppies. A 
trade’s a trade, though. Poppies ’ll die, but 
the puppy is mine.’’ 

Bert never hesitated, but ran off to Aunt 
Jane’s stables. In twenty minutes he was 
back, and laid the little black-and-tan 
Dachshund in Daddy's lap. 

**Aunt Jane said, ‘Thank goodness! Sell 
him,’ when I asked her,’’ he declared breath- 
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lessly. 
_ Daddy’s old hands were fondling the dog. 
His face looked eager. His dim eyes bright- 


ened. 
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‘*See here, little chap, I was only a tryin’ 
you,’’ he said. ‘‘You can go an’ pick every 
poppy a-blowin’, if you want to; and, oh! I 
should like this little dog! He’d be sech 
company for a lonely old man! Can’t I buy 
him of you? He’s a good breed, and worth 
more ’n my poppies.’’ Daddy’s changed tone 
reached Bert’s heart instantly. 

“*T’ll_ tell you,’’ he cried, clapping his 
hands. ‘‘You give me some poppies, and 
I’ll give you my dog. I’d love to give him 
to you, and I can come to see him; and all 
three of us can be friends! Won’t that be 
nice?’’ 

‘*VYou’re an odd chap, sonny,’’ said 
Daddy, with a feeble attempt to be gruff. 
“*T can’t see you here too often, and I’ve got 
lots of curiosities I can show you. I’ve been 


|aseafarin’ man, you know. Now, Jad, let’s 


see you pick poppies, ’’ he ended briskly. 

Poor, sick Jimmie had his heart and eyes 
gladdened with a glorious bunch of flowers 
an hour later. And at bedtime Bert said, 
‘*Aunt Jane, I've made a beautiful new 
friend.’’ 

**Who?’’ asked his aunt, curiously. 

**Daddy Warren. ’’ 

She stooped, and kissed her nephew to hide 
a smile. 

**Tt took you to find a beautiful friend in 
cross old Daddy Warren, ’’ she said. —Se/ected. 


Cobwebs. 


A fairy army camped one summer’s night 
Upon the lawn. 
Gayly they feasted in the soft moonlight, 
Until at dawn 
They flew away; and, lo! upon the ground, 
Like laces rare 
With jewels set, their table-cloths were found 
Spread everywhere. 
— Mabelle P. Clapp. 


A Pet Quash. 


The quash eats everything it can get,— 
birds, lizards, grubs, fruit, berries, plantains, 
sugar-cane, and maize.... The hunters 
brought me a young one they had caught; 
and, as there were always men in the camp 
on sick leave, they petted and reared the 
little creature. I never in my life saw such 
an inquisitive, fearless, impudent, amiable, 
and quarrelsome little beast as this was. It 
trotted about the huts as if it had never been 
accustomed to anywhere else; jumped into 
your lap, and curled up to sleep without the 
slightest hesitation. If you treated it well, 
it would be most loving, playing with your 
hand, poking its long nose up your sleeve or 
into your pockets, and running all over you 
as if you belonged to it; but, if you at- 
tempted to put it away before it chose to go, 
it would quarrel at once, snarl and bite, and 
twist its nose from side to side with the 
most impudent defiance. 

It followed us like a puppy, but not for the 
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same reason as a puppy, which loves and de- 
pends on its owner,—not a bit of it. The 
little quash followed us to see what was 
doing and what was to be got. If the men 
set their food down, it would take possession - 
at once; and a fearful row would take place 
before it could be dispossessed. It was 
everywhere and into everything; singed its 
little toes by walking through the wood ashes 
when, instead of running away, it shrieked 
with rage, and began to dig and scatter the 
ashes in its ungovernable anger. Then it 
rushed up a man’s back, to sit on his shoul- 
der and lick its sore toes. It would get into 
the barrel of salt pork, and smear its paws 
and nose with grease, and in that condition 
jump on your face when you were sound 
asleep, and insist on lying down there. 

He would persist in coming at all hours of 
the night to have a nap; and nothing would 
satisfy him unless he crawled under the men’s 
coverings and up against their naked skins, 
where he was by no means careful with his 
sharp little claws. But to get rid of him 
meant nothing else than a stand-up fight. 
Every one was fond of him, and every one 
voted him to be a most unmitigated 
nuisance.—C, Mapier Bell. 


Jenny and her Goat. 


Little Jenny is five years old. She hasa 
little goat five months old. It follows Jenny 
like a playful little dog. It nibbles bread 
and green lettuces out of her hand. Some- 
times, in play, it butts its little head against 
Jenny. And then Jenny pretends to tumble 
down. But it is all fun. The little goat 
would not hurt her little mistress. And 
Jenny would not hurt her little goat. 

‘*Kiddy, Kiddy,’’ says Jenny. ‘‘Ma a-al’’ 
says the little goat. Then Kiddy pretends.to 
be cross, and to butt Jenny. And Jenny pre- 
tends to tumble down, and to be very angry. 

So then there is a great fuss. But it is 
all only play, you know.—Cassell’s Little 
Folks. 


‘Which is farther away,’’ asked a teacher, 
‘*England or the moon?’’ ‘‘England,’’ the 
children answered quickly. 

‘‘England?’’ she questioned. ‘‘What 
makes you think that?’’ ‘*’ ’Cause we can 
see the moon, and we can’t see England,’’ 
answered one of the brightest of the class. 
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Good News. 
Berkeley’s Ode. 


The Muse, disgusted at an age and clime 
Barren of every glorious theme, 

In distant lands now waits a better time, 
Producing subjects worthy fame. 


In happy climes where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue, 

The force of Art by Nature seems outdone, 
And fancied beauties by the true. 


In happy climes the seat of Innocence, 
Where Nature guides and Virtue rules, 

Where men shall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schools. 


There shall be sung another Golden Age, 
The rise of Empire and of Arts ; 

The good and great inspiring epic rage, 
The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 


Not such as Europe breeds in her decay, 
Such as she bred when fresh and young, 
When heavenly flame did animate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung. 


Westward the course of empire takes its way. 


The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Times noblest offspring is the last. 


— Dean Berkeley. 


Berkeley’s American Home. 


There is hardly another incident in the 
American history of the first half of the 
eighteenth century as romantic as the little 
episode of Dean Berkeley’s arrival in Rhode 
Island, and his residence there. It was re- 
membered a few days ago, on the spot; and 
Berkeley himself was honored anew in a 
pleasant féte at Newport. Whitehall itself, 
the house he built there, was reopened on 
this occasion, to be a monument of his life 
here, and as a sort of club-house or museum, 
which may be of use in the future for stu- 
dents of his life and work. 

Here was one of the most popular, attrac- 
tive, and successful—one of the most brilliant 
—men in England, arriving, with his wife, 
at the beginning of what he meant to be a 
lifelong exile from the home of his child- 
_hood. All around him at the moment sup- 
posed that such exile had begun for him. 
He was forty-four years old. His bride, a 
charming woman, who enlisted heartily in all 
his projects, and gave her life to their suc- 
cess, as he had given his. What were those 
projects? 

It is easy enough now to say that they were 
foolish and futile, that ‘‘of course’? they 
could not succeed, and that no one but a vi- 
sionary would have embarked on them. It 
would be a pity if we did not know more 
than Berkeley did, living, as we do, a hun- 
dred and seventy years after his adventure. 
At the same time there is no harm in re- 
membering that Berkeley knew some things 
which some of his critics have forgotten. 

He knew, for instance, that, in the year 
1115, Bernard of Citeaux led into the wilder- 
ness of Champagne twelve other well-educated 
men, among others his own brothers, with 
the direct purpose of making a civilized 
home where was a den of savages and rob- 
bers. Men of intense apostolic purpose, they 
took their spades and mattocks on their 
shoulders, and marched, singing psalms, into 
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a wilderness, surrounded by savages of a 
grade of civilization as low as that of our 
Blackfoot Indians when Lewis and Clark met 
them in 1804. Here Bernard and his men 
laid the foundations of Clairvaux, and in 
sixty years made it the centre of Western 
civilization. While he lived, he had him- 
self sent out into England, Ireland, France, 
Western Germany, Sweden, and Hungary 
seventy other of such colleges,—as they 
should be called,—religious houses, which 
took upon themselves the civilization of .the 
savages around them and the education of 
mankind. Before another century ended, 
there were hundreds of such places in West- 
ern Europe. Before other methods had super- 
seded them and their work, the number of 
such establishments was to be stated in tens 
of thousands. To such enterprises, begin- 
ning with the establishment of Clair Vaux, 
the Clara Vallis, or Valley of Light, 
for many centuries the civilization of West- 
ern Europe to-day is due. It would be fair 
to say that I should not be writing these 
lines, nor this reader holding this newspaper, 
but for that march of Bernard and his breth- 
ren into the wilderness, 

Dean Berkeley proposed an enterprise not 
unlike that of Bernard, with the white paper 
of the American continent to write upon. 
He meant to establish what he called a uni- 
versity, which would be practically the same 
thing as the convent, or religious house, of 
Bernard. He proposed to receive pupils here 
from all parts of North America, red men or 
white men, for the same purpose and with 
the same privileges, and so to educate them 
that they should return to their homes fit to 
level up the life of ‘‘this strange, new world 
which hath such wonders in it.”’ 

Of this religious house he proposed him- 
self to be the head. He proposed to take 
with him ten well-educated scholars, with 
purposes as high as his own. He fixed his 
own modest salary at one hundred pounds a 
year. The Fellows were to receive fifty 
pounds each. Such security, at least, had 
the friends of the enterprise that the teachers 
whom they sent out were not attracted by the 
hope of gain. And it is interesting to see 
that Berkeley had no difficulty in enlisting 
his apostles. He found all he wanted, and 
more,—men in whose characters and purposes 
he had confidence, scholarly ‘men, of courage 
and faith, who believed in the future, in 
America, and in Berkeley. The adventure 
did not fail from any lack of adventurers; 

Strange to say, also, it did not fail because 
people of position thought the adventure 
wild or the scheme impracticable. Berkeley 
made them think it practicable. He talked 
of it to everybody. He gives an amusing 
account of a dinner party of wits and other 
fine gentlemen, where they made him talk 
about his plans. He talked with such enthu- 
siasm that he converted them all. They all 
insisted on contributing very considerable 
sums, which he does not seem to have ex- 
pected or asked for. He had announced that 
he should expend on the scheme a legacy of 
four thousand pounds, which Miss Van Hom- 


righ had left to him; and he had the audacity 


to appeal to Parliament to bear the expense 
of the university. England had just acquired 
the island of St. Christopher, and Berkeley 
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had found that eighty thousand pounds would ~ 
be paid into the British treasury from his — 
island. He had the courage to propose to 
the king, to Walpole, and ‘to Parliament, to 
endow his university with twenty thousand 
pounds of this money. The king was well 
pleased, and agreed. Walpole agreed, and 
pretended to be interested, but probably really 
supposed that Parliament would never assent. 
Little, however, did he know Berkeley, if he 
did suppose this. Berkeley attacked each 
member of Parliament separately, and with 
such success that the appropriation proposed 
passed the House almost unanimously, only 
two members voting against it. 

Berkeley felt as any other honest man 
would have felt,—that his battle was gained. 
He engaged the first of his companions. He 
married the Jady to whom he was engaged, 
chartered a vessel, and sailed for America. 
It was time to begin his preparations here. 
With that queer passion for island homes 
which had misled Ralph Lane, Gosnold, and 
even John Smith, among the early adven- 
turers, he had selected the Bermudas as the 
seat of the university. But he knew that 
they could not raise their own food; and he 
came to Rhode Island to arrange for regular 
commerce with the Bermudas, understanding 
well that he wanted close connection with 
the English colonies, and that Newport was 
the best port for his correspondence and sup- 
plies. Here, on a winter day in January, 
1629, he landed with his party. Mr. Honey- 
man, the minister of Trinity Church, heard 
of his arrival in time to announce it from 
the pulpit to his people, and led them in a 
body to what is now the Ferry Wharf, to 
welcome him. ‘ 

Here Berkeley and his bride and his friends 
landed, and here he lived very happily for 
three years. Here he wrote his ode, of 
which the fine closing lines are so often 
quoted in America :— 


‘Westward the course of empire takes its 
way. 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day: 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’’ 


Berkeley was in the prime of his life when 
he landed and lived in Newport. And he 
is so near the time when George Fox preached 
there that he must have talked in Newport 
with men who had listened to that great 
idealist of what was then the last century. 
For the old man, George Fox, might have 
led the little boy, George Berkeley, by the 
hand. He could have told him what a child 
comprehends as well as a grandfather, how 
God is in the flower and in the butterfly, 
how he breathes in the wind, and traces the 
curves of the waves upon the beach. I think 
that, like other great men, Berkeley was at 
his best in conversation. In the simplicity 
of the life of the place, he found just the 
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society he had dreamed of, and just what he 
liked. I have not wondered, therefore, that 
he stayed happily in Newport, while those 
rather doubtful plans for the Indian college 
dragged along in London. How one wishes 
that there had been some phonograph to 
repeat to us to-day the serious yet brilliant 
talk of this great idealist of idealists with 
the quiet Friends at Newport of that day! 
Berkeley would find among these men those 
not unprepared for his high speculations. 

With Roger Williams and George Fox: in 
one century, with Berkeley in the beginning 
of another, with absolute toleration, as he 
observes, among all communions,—and this 
not only among Christians, but with Jews 
and with the agnostics of the time,—no won- 
der that Rhode Island became almost from 
the first the home of idealists. You must 
count even Hopkins among them. Then 
Channing comes, escaping from the horrors 
of Hopkins’s Calvinism; and then Chan- 
ning’s friend, the philosopher, Rowland 
Gibson Hazard, who was born in the first 
year of this century. With these I must 
name Job Durfee, jurist and philosopher, 
and two remarkable preachers, Alice Peckham 
—who became by marriage Alice Rathbone— 
and Jennie Wilkinson, who afterward led 
with success a colony into the country of the 
Iroquois Indians in New York. She was the 
first who soothed their natural jealousy of 
their white neighbors. She called her town 
‘*the New Jerusalem,’’ and was known her- 
self as ‘‘The Universal Friend.’’ The place 
is known as Quaker Town to this day. 

In our time all religion which deserves the 
name, in whatever communion, is based on 
the glad sense of the real presence of God. 
From the pope on his throne round to the 
most individual of come-outers or the most 
scientific of Christian Scientists, every one 
is now eager to recognize the immanent pres- 
ence of the God who is, who is here. The 
kingdom of God is at hand. This is the re- 
ligion of the new century. Emerson is its 
spokesman, and Emerson’s spiritual descent 
is direct through the life of Channing. In 


the midst of such Universal Idealism in the 


year 1900, it is useless to inquire with much 
anxiety as to the details of Dean Berkeley’s 
statement in 1732 of the material universe, 
or what men call the material universe. 
Simply, his philosophy, so called, was his 
statement, in the best forms of words which 
he could contrive, of the central truths of 
God’s present power, of God’s present love. 
Does a butterfly cross from honeysuckle to 
locust-tree, God is in the life and beauty of 
the butterfly. Does a white pile of mountain 
cloud make a new picture on the Blue, God 
directs the cloud. God flings its shadows 
across its snows; and God curves its outlines 
on the sky. Berkeley will not talk of ‘‘laws 
of nature.’’ He will insist on the present 
life of God in the changes of Nature, or in 
her rest. 

Of all which the interested reader will get 
no better sketch from Berkeley’s own hand 
than in ‘‘Alciphron,’’ the ‘‘Minute Philoso- 
pher,’’ as he wrote it in his Whitehall, or in 
the shade of the rocks of Purgatory or Para- 
dise, not far away. That book is constantly 
referring back to the beauties and the pleasure 
of his Newport life. It is such a mixture of 
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what he saw and what he thought as might 
come to-day into the letters written by any 
young man or young maiden, who enters into 
cheerful and hearty intercourse with God or 
nature in the better life of the Newport of 
to-day. 

‘*Put not your trust in princes.’’ When 
Berkeley’s friends asked Sir Robert Walpole 
for the twenty thousand pounds, he laughed 
at them, and said that the act designated no 
time for its payment, and that it was not 
convenient to pay it then. In a word, Wal- 
pole had lied in promising the grant to 
Berkeley. It was never paid tohim. Berke- 
ley learned with grief that his king and his 
king’s great minister had deceived him. He 
had to release from their engagements the 
Fellows who had wished to join in the en- 
terprise. And, with his wife and his Amer- 
ican son, he returned to Ireland. An infant 
daughter died here, and was buried at New- 
port. 

And thus ended the dream of his American 
university. He made the acquaintance of 
Harvard men and of Yale men. And to each 
college he made liberal benefactions. In our 
time our wise California brethren have given 
to their university, more than princely in its 
endowments and purposes, the fit name of 
‘*Berkeley.’’ 


‘*Westward the course of empire takes its 
way.”’ 
EpwarpD E. HALE. 


The Underlying Trouble in China. 


The Japan Weekly Advertiser is edited by 
Rey. Arthur May Knapp, well known to most 
of our readers as the first superintendent of our 
Unitarian mission in Japan. Writing from the 
point of view of an American resident in Yoko- 
hama, he gives his impressions of one of the 
causes of the recent outbreak of resistance to 
foreign influence. We give this opinion, to be 
taken on its merits. (EDITOR. ] 


It may seem a far cry from the frightful con- 
dition of affairs in China to the recent Ecumeni- 
cal Council of Missions held in New York City, 
by means of which a marked impulse was given 
to the missionary “cause.” Yet it needs but the 
slightest rational reading of current events to 
convince the unprejudiced of the closest possible 
connection between the exercise of missionary 
zeal and the Chinese uprising, which now, far 
more than the Boer resistance, is “staggering 
humanity,” and is hastening to an untoward fate 
one of the mightiest empires of the world. Say 
what we will, it cannot be denied that underlying 
the strike, as well as furnishing the pretext for 
it, is the odium theologicum introduced into that 
empire by the mistaken zeal of the emissaries of 
an alien faith, who with all their good intentions 
and all their spirit of self-devotion are neverthe- 
less unwittingly and unceasingly engaged in 
sowing the seeds of the most immitigable strife 
that can be engendered between man aud man, 
and nation and nation. Even when considered 
apart from the actual wars it breeds, and placed 
upon a peace footing, as it were, its cost is not 
only out of all proportion to the result, but it 
actually defies belief. Marshall,a devout Roman 
Catholic authority, in his History of Missions 
(p. 169), computes that each genuine convert in 
China costs England and America a guarter of a 
million sterling. When to this direct outlay, 
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wrung so largely from the poor, there is added 
the incalculable cost of the international imbro- 
glios which, far more than by any other cause, 
are engendered by missionary over-zeal, it is 
high time to ask, particularly in view of the 
present strife in which the whole world is em- 
broiled, whether something cannot be done to 
put a check upon what has proved to be not 
only a frightful waste of the world’s wealth, but 
also a standing menace to the world’s peace. 

There was a time, indeed, when there was an 
excuse for the enterprise,—a time when it was 
really believed in the West that the “heathen” 
were doomed to everlasting destruction unless 
some one went to “convert” them. While that 
belief prevailed, of course no expenditure of 
money could be too great, no war too bloody, 
even no inquisitorial cruelty too fiendish, so 
long as results could be attained, and even one 
brand plucked from the everlasting flames. 
But that excuse no longer exists. The belief is 
condemned by the awakened reason and con- 
science of the West, and there is no excuse for 
aught but purely humanitarian effort to better 
the conditions of life wherever opportunity 
may offer. If the specifically missionary ele- 
ment will not or cannot recognize this fact; if 
they still continue, with misguided zeal, to sow 
the seeds of theological strife among those of 
alien faiths; or, if through ignorance of the 
change which has passed over the religious 
world, they persist in working under the im- 
pulse of the old motive,—then, in view of the 
woful results of such endeavor in China, it is 
full time for the powers to exert their efforts to 
put an end to this ever-recurrent disturbance of 
the world’s peace. It surely should not be 
beyond the bounds of practicability for a policy 
to rule whereby a government could say to 
those of its people who feel called to work 
elsewhere than at home that they will be loy- 
ally supported in every humanitarian effort, but 
that, if they choose to cast the fire-brand of theo- 
logical strife into any foreign community among 
whom they are at work, the responsibility for 
what may follow shall belong to them as in- 
dividuals, and not as citizens, and they will have 
to look out for themselves. In that event there 
will doubtless be more martyrs, but far fewer 
victims. 


The Footpath to Peace. 


To be glad of life, because it gives you 
the chance to love and to work and to play 
and to look up at the stars; to be satisfied 
with your possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the best of 
them; to despise nothing in the world except 
falsehood and meanness, and to fear nothing 
except cowardice; to be governed by your 
admirations rather than by your disgusts; to 
covet nothing that is your neighbor’s except 
his kindness of heart and gentleness of man- 
ners; to think seldom of your enemies, often 
of your friends, and every day of Christ; 
and to spend as much time as you can, with 
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body and with spirit, in God’s out-of-doors, 
—these are little guide-posts on the footpath 
to peace.— Henry Van Dyke. 


For the Christian Register. 
Anniversary Hymn. 


BY CARLETON F. BROWN. 


O Light which ancient seers saw ! 

O Voice! which early prophets heard ! 
In bloom of flower and cosmic law 

We read thy ever-living word. 


The shores of Time we traverse far, 
Across the gulf of Space we call ; 
Yet shines thy ray from further star,— 
We may know more, but never all 


Yet each new truth which science gains 
Brings clearer shining of that ray. 

Man’s faith in God unchanged remains, 
Though creed and rite be swept away. 


No more we seek where God has been, 
Nor turn our steps to far-off shrine: 

Still speaks the angel-voice within ; 
Each heart finds there its Palestine. 


May life grow richer year by year; 

Our hearts grow brave, our minds more free. 
So shall we find mankind more dear, 

And, loving all, through all love thee, 


Dream Mysteries. 


The position accorded to dreams as a factor 
in religion is, we might almost Say, one of the 
curiosities of modern thought. Schools of be- 
lief and teaching that are wide as the poles 
asunder are united in regarding them as, in this 
respecty-of the highest importance. The agnos- 
tic and the Christian believer are here at one. 
On the one side we have the system of evolu- 
tionary philosophy represented by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, which looks to the phenomena of 
dreams, as experienced by primitive and savage 
races, for the explanation of man’s belief in the 
soul, the future state, and the whole circle of 
ideas generally associated with religion. The 
savage, say these authorities, identified dreams 
with realities. When ina dream he sawa per- 
son he knew to be dead, he concluded he was 
still alive in the unseen. When he awoke in 
the morning, after hunting during the night in 
dreams, and learned from his companions that 
his body had lain motionless all the time, it was 
his “soul” that must have been in action. And 
the souls outside man eventually developed into 
gods. If this theory be taken as simply a nat- 
ural history of ideas, it is well enough. When, 
as is sometimes the case, it is employed to ex- 
plain away religion or to belittle its authority, it 
is apt to recoil heavily upon the hands of those 
who thus use it. For, when all is said, this dream 
theory simply exhibits savage man as in con- 
scious relation with a spiritual world. That he 
blunders pitifully in his apprehension of that 
world is what we should expect. But what de- 
structive criticism has to face is the fact here 
elicited that, from his earliest beginnings, man 
has been haunted by these apprehensions, pur- 
sued by these intimations from an invisible 
around him, and that, despite science’s latest 
development, he is so still. 

When we have disposed of the Savage’s 
dreams, we have to deal with our own. It is 
only their familiarity as experiences which makes 
us blind to the profound mysteries they open up. 
As a recent German writer has well said, it is 
unnecessary for us to look, as we commonly do, 
to “the other side,” “the beyond,” for the un- 
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seen and the spiritual. We have it all here 
with us, woven into our flesh and blood. And, 
when we come to examine, nowhere is it more 
markedly in evidence than in our dream life. 
While science is, as we have seen, endeav- 
oring to explain religion by dreams, religious 
men from another standpoint offer concurrent 
evidence. The Bible is a great dream-book, and 
never apologizes for the fact. The prophets 
dealt largely in dreams; and, if we are to be- 
lieve the Acts, it was to a dream dreamed at 
Troas that Europe owed its Christianity. _ 
However this may be, enough, perhaps, has 
been said to show that our common experiences 
as dream-haunted, whatever the special explana- 
tions of them to which we incline, are mysteries 
which enter very closely, indeed, into the whole 
subject-matter of religion. We have no quarrel 
with the evolutionist for tracing the beginning of 
the history here. His mistake commonly lies in 
not pushing the investigation far enough. When 
he has accepted all the facts on the subject which 


} are to hand, and faced the deductions which seem 


fairly drawn from them, he will, if we mistake 
not, find himself approaching conclusions for 
which his philosophy has not yet provided. In 
our poet’s word, “We are such stuff as dreams 
are made of,” lies more than appears on the sur- 
face. We shall appreciate it better when we 
more clearly understand what dreams are made 
of. A study, however slight, of the problems 
they present is enough at least to shatter the 
materialist theory of life, and to bring home to 
us with fresh power a sense of that 


“Sweet strange mystery 
Of what beyond these things may lie 
And yet remain unseen!” 


—The Christian World. 


Ten Thanks to One Prayer. 


Does it not seem rather pitiful that those who 
have lived in this world of God’s for any length 
of time should not be able to trust him for their 
future? Many years ago I was visiting a man 
upon his death-bed, who was troubled in just this 
way, in perhaps its saddest form. He was 
haunted by anxiety as to whether he might be 
sure of being saved. It was not that he had 
anything specially upon his conscience,— few 
men less. His mind was distracted and uneasy. 
“Could he be sure of going to heaven?” he 
used to ask me every time I went to see him. 
I tried all I could to make him feel the love of 
God and be willing to trust him. One day I had 
specially urged him to pray. “Pray!” he said. 
“Ido pray. Fifty times a day I pray, ‘God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner’; and it does not do me 
abit of good.” And I said to him: “Well, 
then, suppose you leave off praying, and I'll tell 
you what to do. Instead of saying, ‘God, be 
merciful to me, a sinner,’ say, and keep on say- 
ing, ‘O God, how merciful hast thou been to 
me, a sinner!’” It was a totally new idea to 
him. It set his thoughts running in a new 
direction. And in that dwelling upon how 
merciful God had already been he gradually 
lost all his fear. Simple thanksgiving taught 
him what no argument could ever teach him,— 
trust. And, when in a little while he passed 
away, it was in that sweet and happy and intelli- 
gent peace which makes death beautiful, 

Yes, thankfulness is the spirit both for living 
and dying. Let the Lord be your song, and the 
Lord will be your salvation, Live in a thankful 
spirit, and you will find more and more to 


be thankful for, Begin by resolving not to for-! 
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get your mercies, and you will gradually cc 
to feel the thought of them a constant ins 
tion of happiness. It shall bless each day’s 
waking with new strength and each night’s 
resting with a deeper peace. When weariness 
and trouble are your portion, you will “rest in 
the Lord, and wait patiently for him.” When 


all goes well, your heart—as Mrs. Browning 


puts it—shall 


“Sing a low, contented song, and knock at Para- 
dise.” 

And ‘so shall life be full of that inner light 

which shall shine out on all things, and keep 

shining on forever.—rooke Herford. 


Francis Huberty James. 


In the very beginning of the disturbances 
at Pekin, our friend, Rev. Mr. James, was 
killed. His death is, alas! too certain to 
admit any hope of a mistake in the report. ~ 

Mr. James was one of the most accom- 
plished and successful students of the Chinese 
language. He had gone to China from Eng- 
land, well prepared as a missionary, and had 
there devoted himself with remarkable success 
to the study of the language. He soon satis- 
fied himself that the best way to uplift China 
would be to translate into the dialects used 
by the educated classes our best books of 
Christian thought. He had quite outgrown 
the more rigid theologies of the Baptist body 
which sent him out, and he resigned his 
position in their ministry. 

He came to America in the hope that it 
might be possible for our Unitarian publica- 
tion societies to establish in China a print- 
ing-office and press, to be devoted to the 
publication in Chinese of such books as 
would be of most use in the religious life. 
But our authorities were not able to give any 
encouragement to such plans, or thought they 
were not able. And Mr. James, leaving his 
wife and children here for the better educa- 
tion of the young people, returned to China, 
and became one of the translators to the 
English mission there. 

While here, he preached in many of our 
pulpits, and lectured on China and its litera- 
ture in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Baltimore. 

He has contributed some articles of the 
very first value on the history of China and 
its literature to the Asiatic magazines. 
There is a pathetic interest in one of hig last 
letters, which I copy from the Zend a Hand 
Record for May :— 

‘*Affairs in Pekin are in a most unsatis- 
factory position; and, as the money market 
plainly shows, it puzzles the shrewdest heads 
to know what to make of it. Too precipitate 
and drastic schemes of reform appear to have 
thrown progress back immensely. If pure 
Christianity had been taught here by word 
and book during the past thirty years, it 
would probably have saved China from dis- 
memberment and untold troubles. I am pre- 
paring a few short, practical tracts, based on 
my own experience, of what is most suited 
to the present time, and, if I get the funds, 
shall soon print one or two, to begin with, 


China needs life, inspiration, courage; and — 


I think these can only come from the source 


whence our forefathers derived them. 
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- “Tam glad the Philippine troubles seem 
almost over, and hope the United States will 
give and receive many benefits in the prose- 
cution of her colonial duties.. The forward 
nations will have to lead and teach the back- 
ward peoples, or they will practically stagnate 
for centuries longer. My work is exacting, 
and I have little time for writing. Our 
year’s work at the university has been good. 
We have a lot of fine young men there. So, 
you see, I have found my niche. Even China 
is a part of God’s world.’’ 

I had the great advantage of his learning 
and advice in the preparation of the chapters 
which we furnished together for ‘‘The 
People’s Bible.’ They are the chapters on 
the Apocrypha. There was never a coadju- 
tor more satisfactory and helpful. At this 
moment, looking back over these chapters, — 
though I know that we divided the work 
about equally,—lI find it hard to tell what I 
wrote and what he wrote, sometimes impos- 
sible. I had the greatest confidence in his 
accuracy and judgment. 

In his death the Chinese people have lost 
one of the men who has best served them, 
and the civilized world has to regret the loss 
of one whose services cannot be rendered by 
any other man. EDWARD E. HALE. 


The Weirs Grove Meeting. 


We turn our faces homeward, rejoicing in 
what has been, and looking forward to what 
is yet to come. Only the pleasantest of 
memories remain, and they bear witness to 
three days of happy fellowship. The warm 
hand-grasp, the kindly greeting, the sympa- 
thetic response to our own glad welcome, has 
cheered and brightened all. A new sense of 
comradeship has come into our midst, mak- 


‘ing a fuller harmony than before, and pledg- 


ing all to a deeper consecration in the cause 
we love. In our worship together we have 
more fully appreciated the unity that em- 
braces all,—the perfect whole that unites the 
fragmentary and imperfect parts. In prayer 
and praise we have lifted our hearts to God, 
and opened our souls to receive the eternal 
blessing which ever awaits those who seek 
him. In our aspiration, the vision of things 
divine has been revealed. We go on our way 
with firmer convictions, stronger purposes, 
and loftier ideals. 

Friday evening found all gathered around 
the banquet table. None but happy faces 
were there, and all were bright with the pre- 
vailing colors of the assembly. Those colors 
were kindly good will and friendly sympathy. 
Hon. Henry M. Baker sat in the toastmaster’s 


chair. The banquet itself was a treat. The 
responses were equally enjoyable. Mr. Baker 
sounded the key-note, full and strong. His 


enthusiasm for our Unitarian work marked 
the character of the later speeches. Rev. 
Charles E. St. John, Rev. George H. Badger, 
Rev. John Snyder, and others took part in 
The evening was a pronounced 
success. 

The platform meeting Saturday afternoon 
gave expression to the aims and purposes of 
the Unitarian Church. Rev. Messrs. Crothers, 
Badger, and St. John set forth in an emphatic 
way the principles for which we stand, and 


pointed ont the way toward their achieve- 
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ment. The spirit of the meeting was help- 
ful, and prepared all for the Sunday services. 

Sunday morning found us assembled in the 
Veterans’ Grove. All nature joined hands 
with us, and in sympathetic unison we sang 
our praises to God. The devotional service 
was led by Rev. Charles J. Staples. The 
sermon of Rev. John Snyder inspired his 
audience, and was listened to with careful 
attention. His theme was, ‘Definitions of 
Religion.’’ His text was Philippians iv. 8. 

The afternoon service was largely attended. 
As in the morning, the music was rendered 
by the Oberon Quartette of Laconia. The 
introductory devotional service was conducted 
by Rev. George H. Rice. Rev. Charles J. 
Staples preached a helpful and stimulating 
sermon. His theme was ‘‘The Religion of 
the. Thinking Man’’; his text, Matthew 
xxii. 37. 

Both sermons emphasized the reality of a 
spiritual world, and insisted upon a spiritual 
interpretation of the facts of life. Each un- 
folded a deeper understanding of those things 
which enter into our lives, and set forth, the 
ideal religious man. 

At the close of the day, as the glorious 
sunset faded into the deepening twilight, joy 
and peace were in all our hearts. The day’s 
services had lifted us out of ourselves. Our 
hearts had felt the presence of our heavenly 
Father, and we had been blessed by our com- 
munion with him. With this vision of 
things divine, we go onward, looking ahead 


with radiant faces and glad hearts. In our 
confidence, we bid all others hope. In our 
happiness, we bid all rejoice. A. W. C. 


From the Khasi Hills, India. 


The annual meetings of the Unitarians of 
the Khasi Hills were held at Jowai on the 
2ist, 22d, and 23d of April, 1900. Through- 
out the week there were home prayer-meet- 
ings, and on Saturday evening there was a 
welcome meeting of friends from abroad. 

On Sunday morning there was a devotional 
service. There were two sermon meetings 
during the day. The preachers were U Kat 
Pohrmen and U Khyllaw Padu of Nongta- 
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lang, Babu Durga Singh; and Mar Singh of 
Shillong, and Rev. David Edwards. The 
sermon of Rev. David Edwards was on ‘‘The 
Misuse of Love,’’ and was a very interesting 
and uplifting one, and was listened to with 
rapt attention. At the close of each meeting, 
collections were taken in aid of the Famine 
Relief Fund. 

In the afternoon there was a singing pro- 
cession and open-air addresses through the 
village. At 5.30 P.M. was held the Unita- 
rian women’s meeting. 

At 7 P.M. there was a meeting of the 
board, in which the reports of the executive 
committee and those of the delegates of the 
following places were read: Nongtalang, 
Jowai, Laitlyngkot, Raliang, Shillong. 
Among other things the following was re- 
ported: Six huhdred copies of the ‘‘ Funeral 
Service,’’ in Khasi, compiled from the Eng- 
lish and American Unitarian Service Books, 
were printed. They will be bound together 
with the new hymn-book now under prepara- 
tion. Five Unitarian children passed the 
government L. P. examination in 1900, of 
whom three obtained scholarship of 3 rupees 
each. Two of these were from the Metho- 
dists’ schools, and three from the Unitarian 
day school at Jowai. 

The Permanent Mission Fund has amounted 
to 242 rupees. 

On Monday morning business meeting was 
held, in which, among others, the following 
resolutions were passed :— 


Resolved, To send greetings to the Uni- 
tarians of Great Britain and America. 

Resolved, To send our greetings and feel- 
ings of gratitude to Rev. J. T. Sunderland 
and to Rev. S. Fletcher Williams. 

Resolved, That this meeting of the Unita- 
rians of the Khasi Hills do record its sense 
of loss at the death of Dr. James Martineau 
and its respectful sympathy with his family. 


At 1 p.m. there was a lecture on ‘‘Organi- 
zation and. its Benefits,’’ by the writer. At 
7 P.M. another lecture was delivered by Rev. 
David Edwards, on ‘‘Why should I go to 
Church?’’ After this there was a_ board 
meeting again, in which appropriations of 
the Mission Fund were made for the year 
1900-I9OI. Hajom KIssor SINGH. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
American Unitarian Association. 
The ministers of the churches and missions 


that are aided by this Association make an- 
nual reports to the secretary. These reports 


are in addition to the answers to the inqui-’ 


ries which are included on the regular appli- 
cations for aid; and, as they are the reports 
of the ministers alone, they are in a measure 
of a confidential character. Some of the sta- 
tistics are, however, available for tabulation; 
and it may be interesting to the members of 
the Association to set forth some of the 
information contained. Sixty-one of the 
ministers of the aided churches furnish re- 
ports sufficiently complete to permit of com- 
parative statements. The other reports are 
incomplete, either because the churches have 
no ministers or because the ministers have 
been so recently settled as to be unable to 
answer questions out of full information. 

1. Every minister is requested to report his 
average congregation, and the answers of the 
sixty-one may be tabulated as follows :— 


Average congregations OVEE SO0ts cakedeateetudecacaccas TT 
“ 


TOO-SO0 ces. eeeecccsseseccccscees I4 
= 5O-100+ eeeeeee 34 
a . under 50 12 
"TOtal «ccc ci cove kuvd voce eose catelints CRMabNrete cece tae 1K 


2. Another question relates to the member- 
ship of the Sunday-schools, and the answers 
show :— 

Membership Over 100, 000 sess cese cece ce ccse sees cccccees 2 
ae 50 to 100+ 
under 50. 


INO TSCOTEs <seva-s dss ona cs 
No, Sunday-school vicecsesiccsscesesconencecccpeccesccce 2 


Ttalissce'evesecececequnkhe name cay as veminemueeae sso tit 

3. Another question relates to the amount 
of money raised for the support of the church 
or mission by the people themselves, and it 
appears that 


6 churches raise OVEr.++++++- 
H 


“ 


16 between.. 

4 “ “ bia bi 

15 Under’ s..< cchswasveeeramad os thitestaeee 500 
61 


4. In reply to the question concerning the 
value of the property free from debts, it ap- 


pears that 
3 churches hold property valued at over....+++:+++ $20,000 
7 > y f **  between...$10,000- 20,000 
7 “ “ “ « “ §,000- 10,000 
22 * ea ai ss ‘+ gee —1,000- 5,000 
4 Re st Ki *) Jess thats: ysis 000s 1,000 
8 - “no property at all. 
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5. In the matter of debts, 24 report that 
they have no debts at all, and 4 make no an- 
swers to the questions. Of the remaining 
33, 8 report small floating debts, 23 report 
debts to the Loan Fund, and 2 report debts 
both to the Loan Fund and to outstanding 
creditors. Of the debts to the Loan Fund, 
4 are over $5,000, 11 between $1,000 and 
$5,000, and 8 under $1,000. 

6. The answers to the question in regard to 
the number of Sunday services reveal an un- 
expected weakness. Of the 61, 29 report that 
they hold only one service a Sunday, 6 hold 
two services a part of the year, and 26 hold 
two or more services every Sunday. 

7. Another guestion relates to the existence 
of Branch Alliances and Young People’s Re- 
ligious Unions in the aided churches, it 
being the policy of the Association to en- 
courage the organization of such societies in 
every church. 4 of the 61 make no report; 
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25 report both a Branch Alliance and a Young 
People’s Union; 17 have Branch Alliances, 
but no unions; 4 have unions, but no Alli- 
ance; while 11 have neither, though perhaps 
they have other independent societies doing 
similar work. 

8. 50 of the 61 report that they take a 
collection at every Sunday service, while 11 
report that they take no collections. 

9. In view of a clause in the resolution 
offered by Mr. Dole at the annual meeting of 
the Association, the reply of the . aided 
churches in regard to their means of raising 


money is interesting. Mr. Dole’s resolutions 


requested the churches which enjoyed the use 
of missionary funds ‘‘to make inquiry 
whether the pew system, still largely in 
vogue, is not essentially undemocratic, un- 
suitable to express the genius of our religion, 
and a hindrance to the freedom of our 
efforts,’? The returns of the 61 aided 
churches show that 2 maintain a system of 
ownership of pews, 3 rent pews, in 3 the 
pews are partly owned and partly free, while 
in 53 the pews are entirely free. In view of 
these facts the statement in the resolutions 
of Mr. Dole that the pew system is ‘‘still 
largely in vogue’’ would not appear to be 
accurate,— at least, as regards the aided 
churches; and the inquiry recommended 
would appear to be superfluous. 

The facts contained in these reports cer- 
tainly set some problems before the adminis- 
trators of missionary funds. For instance, 
should churches where the congregations av- 
erage less than twenty-five be encouraged to 
exist? Are churches which can maintain only 
one service on Sunday, and which dare not 
take a collection at that service, proper recip- 
ients of aid? What is the relation between 
the debt to the Loan Fund and the necessity 
of missionary aid? What, if any, is the con- 
nection between the free-pew system and the 
continued necessity of missionary aid? The 
officers and directors of the Association will 
always be glad of the counsel of the mem- 
bers of the Association upon the points 
raised by these and similar questions, 

SAMUEL A. ELIor, 


Young People’s Religious Union, 


The following article was written for the 
young people of the liberal church by Mr. 
Sawyer Smith of Clinton. We take great 
pleasure in giving it to the young people of 
the denomination through this column. 


LOYALTY OF THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


I have been asked to give you some reasons 
why the young people of the liberal faith 
should be loyal to their church. As a rule, 
the church is not attractive to them. The 
real explanation of this fact is not the popu- 
lar one, and I will not weary you with any 
discussion of that law of development by 
which it can be easily understood. They 
look at it as an institution apart from their 
ordinary interests, — something opposed to or 
inconsistent with what they are most fond of 
in the way of work and amusements. But 
this one thing needs to be remembered, that 
it is the one institution in all the world to 
which every man and woman wil] come—may, 
must come—at some time in their lives. 
Good health, troops of friends, and prosper- 
ity may delay, or suffering, bereavement, and 
the betrayal of false friends may hasten; but 
sooner or later all do come to it for strength 
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in misfortune and sympathy in sorrow and 
loss, which they do not and cannot find else- 
where. Review the lives of every middle- 


aged person you know, and see if this is not 
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We seek its approval of our marriage. 
turn instinctively to it when our friends are 
taken away. We fly to it, as the weary and 
sick child to its mother’s arms, when our own 
dissolution draws near. We do not consider 
our duty done until we have dedicated our 
children to the good life by its solemn forms 
and ceremonies. These are the supreme 
events in the lives of us all; and yet in them 
all we cannot do without the church: there is 
nowhere else that we can go in these crises of 
our being. Surely, the young people, as 
well as the old, should be loyal to an insti- 
tution which holds so large a place in the 
experience of every individual. 

Now I like to believe—and most firmly do 
believe — that the liberal Church stands for- 
something a little different and a little better 
than that for which any other church stands. 

And that idea or principle is one to com- 
mend itself to every one trying to grow into 
something more and better than he now is. 
The liberal Church stands for the divine 
right of private judgment in all questions of 
faith and duty. It stands for the supremacy, 
not of reason ov conscience, but of reason 
and conscience, over all religious creeds and 
dogmas. It demands of us that we take 
nothing for granted, but that we shall inves- 
tigate, weigh, and decide for ourselves all 
controverted questions in morals and theology 
precisely as we do the disputed points of his- 
tory, science, and criticism. It holds to the 
supreme worth of the individual soul, and 
that each one must work out his own salva- 
tion for himself and by himself. It calls 
upon us to reject any creed or dogma which 
will not stand the test of the best historical 
criticism and the latest scientific discovery. 
It denies the binding force of any statement 
of faith framed by ministers, bishops, or 
council. It enjoins us to pass upon them for 
ourselves, using our reason and judgment pre- 
cisely as a jury employ theirs in passing 
upon the evidence before them in a court of 
justice. Our belief about God, the Bible, 
imputed righteousness, moral duty, and im- 
mortality,— all these, the Jiberal Church 
says, you must bring to the bar of your own 
intelligence and conscience, weigh the evi- 
dence for and against them in the light of 
history, scientific discovery, and human ex- 
perience, and decide them precisely as you 
would any other question presented you for 
solution. No other Church will tell you 
that: no other Church dares tell you that. 
And yet it is the very corner-stone of the 
liberal faith. 

Again, it stands for the teachable spirit, 
the open mind. To the liberal no question 
is ever finally settled. First of all, he ad- 
mits that there are many things he does not 
know,—that there is new light yet to break 
upon all subjects of human inquiry in the 
moral and religious world, as well as in the 
material and intellectual. Within a genera- 
tion the history of the whole world has had 
to be rewritten. We have not only a new 
history, but a new science, new standards of. 
conduct and duty. Our vast material progress 
is the simple result of our men of science 
keeping the teachable spirit, admitting con- 
stantly that there is still something more for 
them to learn. So with the historian, so 
with the sociologist, and so with the critic. 
Hence the liberal Church, imitating the man 
of science, never accepts anything as a final- 
ity. If it holds strongly to the right of pri- 
vate judgment, it holds with equal tenacity 
to the teachable spirit,— the willingness to 
learn,—to that humble spirit which, while 
admitting that it as yet sees through a glass 
darkly, will never rest until, in the 
time, the secrets of the universe shall 


stand 
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revealed before it as an open book which all 
may read, It says to you: ‘‘Keep the open 


? mind. Give every new thought, every new 


discovery, every new ideal, a hearing. Pass 
upon them as you do everything else. Are 
they true? Will they help me or mine? 
Will they help my neighbor? If so, fear- 
lessly throw the old away and accept the new 
as a revelation from Deity.’’ 

If the liberal Church has led in the best 
thought and work of the time, it is because 
it has kept this teachable spirit, this duty of 
constant search after truth,—more precious 
than the truth itself. When it ceases to do 
this, it will have no place among the churches 
of the day. It will cease to exist, and ought 
to disappear. 

The liberal Church stands for the forward 
look. ‘‘Look up and not down,—out and not 
in,’’ is what it says to you. Its constant 
admonition is, ‘‘Forgetting the things which 
are behind, and reaching forth unto the 
things which are before,’’... ‘‘press for- 
ward.’’ How admirably its training fits the 
young for their work as men and women! 
We have our opinions and beliefs upon relig- 
ious questions,—our social, business, and po- 
litical problems to meet and decide. But the 
religious, social, political, and business 
questions which you will have to face are to 
be entirely different from those with which 
your elders have had to deal. You cannot 
possibly settle them rightly with the light 
and experience we have or by the methods 
by which we have solved ours. Did you 
ever notice that it is only the young men of 
the nation who can deal successfully with new 
national issues? It was the younger genera- 
tion of men who abolished slavery, fought 
through the Civil War, and settled the issues 
which grew out of it. So it is the younger 
statesmen of the republic—those just now en- 
tering public life—who are to carry the nation 
triumphantly through its present crisis, and 
deal successfully with the new expansive pol- 
icy of the country. 

What is true in statesmanship is also true 
in science, in economics, in morals, and in 
religion. The law applies with equal force 
to all. 

We accept very few new ideas after we are 
forty years old. Somebody has said that 
every scientific man ought to die when he 
reaches forty, for then there would be unin- 
terrupted progress in scientific discovery. 
The liberal Church does not want us all to 
die at forty, but it does want us to keep on 
growing intellectually and morally until we 
are eighty and ninety. It says to its young 
people: ‘‘These new questions are coming 
to you, and you must face and settle them by 
the new revelations of truth which will come 
to you. Look forward to them, and be ready 
when they meet you in the way. New light 
will break as each new duty comes. This has 
been the law of the universe since the crea- 
tion. It is the law of the moral and religious 
world as well. Hence, to be true disciples 
of this fellowship, you must keep your eyes 
to the front, your mind open with a welcome 
ready for the new truth which discovery and 
experience will bring to you.’’ 

(To be concluded in next week's number.) 


The Sunday School. 


The editor of this department will not be 
absent any number of days from his office, 
and therefore stands ready to fulfil the prom- 
ise given at the head of this column at any 
time during the summer. Superintendents 
and teachers are often —— for the com- 
ing Sunday-school year, even in the days of 
_ August, and desire to consult with others as 


” 
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to the best course to take. Such letters have 
come to the president of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society in the past few weeks, as 
they do through the whole year. They would 
often be easier to answer if the correspond- 
ents were better acquainted with the publica- 
tions of the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety. A descriptive catalogue is at the com- 
mand of any one who wishes acopy. With 
this as a basis, even those who are not aware 
of the extent or variety of these text-books 
can order samples with great facility and 
wise choice. Each manual referred to in the 
catalogue is described in detail; and no one 
ought to go far wrong in a general estimate 
of the books, even though he may never have 
seen them. But there are matters beyond the 
possibilities of any catalogue, and it is with 
these questions that the president of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society gladly deals. 
He is often asked what will make a success- 
ful course of study. This is too general to 
be’ answered in any practical way. Every 
Sunday-school is so peculiar to itself that 
there is required a knowledge of ages, 
courses of study previously pursued, and the 
general needs. What will do for one school 
will not answer for another. Sometimes the 
teachers are numerous and capable, and some- 
times they are few and despondent. It is 
clear that the same prescription will not do 
in these various cases. In some Sunday- 
schools the one-topic course proves inspir- 
ingly successful, while in another it is a 
failure. The treatment of the Sunday-school 
is something like the tillage of the soil. 
Sometimes there ought to be a change of 
crops, or, in other words, a distinct change 
of subjects. It is a dangerous thing in Sun- 
day-school education to think there is any 
easy road or system adequate for each and 
every Sunday-school. Sometimes a school 
needs the improvement of its opening exer- 
cises and a quickening of general interest. 
At other times a cure for the languid results is 
to introduce a vigorous, attractive scheme of 
study, in which the whole school can join. 
On the other hand, I have seen moribund 
Sunday-schools put into robust life by a 
graded system of instruction. It is always a 
temptation to human nature to devise and 
proclaim universal panaceas in religion as 
well as in materia medica; but the earnest 
Sunday-school worker shuns such dangerous 
temptations. 


There is no doubt the picture has come to 
stay for quite a while in popular education, 
in public schools, and Sunday-schools. It is 
like an instrument, liable to be looked upon 
as having merit in itself. A picture is only 
ameanstoanend. I feel sure a happy use was 
made of the thousands of pictures published 
last year by the Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. Certainly, they were welcomed 
with great unanimity in our Sunday-schools 
from San Francisco to Boston. The little 
blank-books entitled ‘‘A Pictorial Study of 
the Life of Jesus’’ were being built up, and 
completed Sunday by Sunday in the majority 
of our Unitarian Sunday-schools. There was 
a common bond and deep interest and a unity 
of purpose. Where Sunday-schools can 
wisely take up the study of the Old Testa- 
ment next year, this pictorial aid will bea 
great help. There is no age that fails to 
respond to a tasteful appeal of pictures. It 
educates through the imagination, re-enforces 
the memory and reason. The new course pro- 
jected by the Unitarian Sunday School Soci- 
ety on ‘‘Early Old Testament Narratives’’ 
will undoubtedly receive as hearty response 
as did the pictorial lessons on ‘‘The Life of 
Jesus.’’ 


This leads me to refer to the primary, or 
kindergarten, grade. [ am often asked do I 
recommend the one-topic, three-grade lessons 
in every case. No, not for all subjects. 
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More and more the Pritmary Department is 
assuming a scope of its own, so far as instruc- 
tion is concerned. I believe that all ages 
should participate in the opening exercises. 
But, when the classes separate for the teach- 
ing session, then the Primary must often 
have exercises and lessons peculiar to itself, 
‘‘The Life of Jesus’’ and ‘‘The Bible 
Stories’’ are courses of lessons adapted to 
the youngest pupils as well as to the older 
ones. Uniform lessons are appropriate and 
fit in these cases. They might be in many 
other instances. On this I do not dogma- 
tize: those having Sunday-schools in charge 
must decide for themselves, knowing the im- 
mediate circumstanees and conditions. But, 
in theory, the Primary Department should 
never grapple with subjects which are clearly 
intended for older pupils. It is flying in 
the face of nature, and sacrificing the proper 
development of the child mind. This is the 
reason why the new course, ‘‘Great Passages 
from the Bible,’’ omits the Primary grade. 
Young pupils are not supposed to be capable 
of interpreting how the Bible grew as a prod- 
uct of religious literature, nor would they 
naturally take to the Epistles of Saint Paul. 
All these things are matters for later study, 
naturally growing out of the separate work 
which has been done on the various parts of 
the Bible. 


The new Primary leaflets to be prepared by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells are more to the 
purpose. The first impressions on the child 
nature proceed from the outer world. Ob- 
jects on the earth and in the sky and the 
events of day and night fill the attention of 
children. One of the earliest requirements 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


A British Piece.—Our English cousins have a piece 
of furniture which we do not often seein this country. It 
is called an “‘Occasional”’ table, and is made to fit into all 
the many situations where a centre table is too large anda 
tabourette too small. One of these “‘Occasional’’ tables 
has been secured by the Paine Furniture Company, and 
they have brought out a very handsome line of designs of 
this new piece, 


Marriages. 


In Dorchester, 14th ult., Charles Rodd and Bernice P. 
Cairns, both of Dorchester. 

In Dorchester, 31st ult., Henry Leroy Howlitt, of Dor- 
chester, and Bertha L. McNally, of Medford. 

In Westwood, ist inst., by Rev. George M. Bodge, Mr. 
Frank Fisher, of Westwood, and Isabelle Wilson Knight, 
of Dorchester. 


Deaths. 


In Union City, Pa., 30th ult., Mr. A. P, Slack, 67 yrs. 

In Brookfield, 2d inst., Jennie O., wife of Mr. H. C, 
Pond, and only daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Brigham, 
31 yrs. 23 days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Dhow ae UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS. 


Established 
1859. 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 


Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. 


EUROPE A lady with great experience in European 
* travel will chaperon a small party of ladies 
and girls sailing in October. Two wanted to complete 
the party. Best of references. Address “F. M.,” care 
the Christian Register. 


Wea a_ companion for a lady. some one who 

likes to read aloud and reads well and is willing to 
make herself generally serviceable. References given and 
required. Address “X. Y. Z.,’” care J. S. Sruart, Shelv- 
ing Rock, Lake George, N.Y. 
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in good education is the interpretation we 
give to the environment of the child. It 
can be done in terms of science or philoso- 
phy, though it is not necessary. All these 
scenes can be translated by religious and 
moral equivalents, even as the relations of 
parents and the home are comprehended in 
the simple language of affection, obedi- 
ence, reverence. This is splendid primary 
religious education. The lessons by Mrs. 
Wells are such as to prove great helps, and 
will stand the test of pedagogical scrutiny. 
The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
always aimed to send forth publications 
which are in the spirit of modern education, 
and competent to meet the criticism of the 
educator. This test will not be avoided in 
the Primary Department. While the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society has not pub- 
lished a large number of text-books for the 
Primary grade, it has looked after the qual- 
ity and merit of such text-books, so far 
issued, belonging to that department. It is 
planned in the next two or three years to pre- 
pare and print a number of progressive, truly 
religious, educational helps for the primary 
teachers. 


Announcement slips are now ready, which 
will be furnished on application, giving an 
outline of the proposed lessons for 1900- 
1901. Address 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass., Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Church News. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: On Sunday, 
August 12, Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
will preach at 10.30 A.M. 


Dorchester, Meeting-house Hill, First 
Parish: On August 12 Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
will preach. 


Boston Common (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : The meeting last Sunday was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Albert Walkley and Rev. 
G. E. Littlefield. The attendance at these 
gatherings continues very large, and a great 
deal of interest has been manifested. The 
new location on Beacon Street Mall has 
proved more satisfactory in many respects. 
The usual service wil] be held next Sunday, 
August 12, 5 P.M., Beacon Street Mall, fifth 
tree from Charles Street. 


Pittsfield, Mass.—The Sunday-school of 
the Unity Church observed Children’s Sun- 
day July 29. The church was beautifully 
decorated with sweet- peas, carnations, 
goldenrod, and laurel. The church and 
Sunday-school united in the service. There 
were recitations, readings, and solos by the 
members of the Sunday-school, and a ser- 
monette by the pastor. The christening of 
two young children, followed by prayer and 
the solo, ‘*That Sweet Story of Old,’’ 
formed an impressive and beautiful part of 
the service. All of the children and most of 
the adults wore about them some flowers, and 
the church did indeed seem a garden of the 
Lord. 


Spirit of the Press. 


The /nterior recalls the Sundays of boy- 
hood :— 


No ringing hoe in the garden broke in two 
the song of the cat-bird in the syringas. 
No vagrant lad in the orchard, clubbing the 
harvest apple-tree, disturbed the mother 
robin. The air which stole in at the window 
was balsamic with the breath of the pines 
and sweet with the odor of the honeysuckle 
on the porch. All the floral servitors of the 
lawn were consecrated thurifers that day, and 
swung their censers as before the ark of the 
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Holy of Holies. The preparations for the 
public service were brief and simple, for 
there was neither pride in our adornment nor 
shame in our want of conformity to the 
mode. A blessing at the table and a reverent 
supplication about the family altar, and we 
were ready. And, in that square-cornered, 
high-backed, white-painted, baize-cushioned 
pew, the Word of God had a power it has 
not had in many a place of worship since, 
because we carried with us the atmosphere of 
a Christian home, the celestial aura of be- 
lieving hearts. 


The Churchman connects the decline of. 


Methodism with the discussion of politics :— 


In China, as everywhere else, the Christian 
religion suffers from its connection with poli- 
tics. It is one of the oldest of facts—as old 
as the New Testament, with proofs and con- 
firmations through all history—that the 
Church has nothing to gain, but everything 
to lose, by association with government, and 
with the course of partisan interest. The 
strength of the Church is to be a spiritual 
society, committed to spiritual interests and 
to none other, and asking nothing of men 
save their allegiance to Jesus Christ. The 
other way has got the Church profoundly 
mistrusted and stoutly hated. The reason for 
the strong dislike of the Roman Church here 
and abroad is more based in politics than in 
religion. The reason why the Jesuits have 
been expelled from various nations is because 
they have meddled with national politics. 
No branch of the Church can ever hope to 
commend itself to the citizens of this coun- 
try which is even mistrusted of trying to ad- 
vance its purposes, good or not so good, by 
the help of the lobby or the ring, or even the 
caucus. One of the chief reasons for the 
present decline of Methodism is the connec- 
tion between that religious society and poli- 
tics. 


The New York: Odserver calls for united 
and forcible action of the Western Powers in 
China :— 


In the face of this situation the Western 
Powers must act, if they are to preserve their 
self-respect, and make China a _ habitable 
place for Europeans. And they must employ 
such irresistible force as to convince even 
Chinamen of the futility of another rising. 
Yet such is the magnitude of the event that 
the nations are for the moment clearly daunted 
by its possibilities. Civilization seems im- 
potent against even the inertia of China’s 
millions; but China, armed with nine hun- 
dred thousand repeating rifles, appalls the 
imagination. It is not surprising that the 
Powers are confused and bewildered with 
dread of the task, that they maintain the 
fiction that they are not at war, that they are 
feeling about for authority which they can 
recognize as sufficiently innocent and suffi- 
ciently responsible to be treated with, and 
that they are unable to agree as yet on any- 
thing beyond the capture of Pekin. They 
are all pouring troops into China, our own 
government with the rest. Yet they have no 
general, though the efficiency of their forces 
must be impaired so long as the question re- 
mains open. They have no plan of cam- 
paign; and they have devised no way of call- 
ing the Chinese government to account for 
its atrocities, nor settled upon the terms 
which they are to dictate. There is no dis- 
agreement, and no doubt all these details will 
be adjusted in time. But just now the feel- 
ing of impotence in a conflict with a fourth 
of the human race is so overwhelming that 
there is an evident disposition on the part of 
each Power to be content with looking after 
its own interests. Yet the task must be un- 
dertaken if the clock is not to be turned back 
fifty years. 


European Plan. Central Location. 
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Beacon St., near Tremont, Boston. 


HARVEY & WOOD, Proprctors, — 


Dominion Line 


FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
Boston to Queenstown 2 Liverpool 


New England....... Aug. 15, I P.M. 
New England....... Sept. 12, 12 noon. 
New England.......Oct. 10, 10.30 A.M. 


Saloon, $75 upwards; 2d saloon, $40 upwards; 
3d class, $25.50. 


Apply to Richards, Mills & Co., 77 to 81 State St. 


Ch, Organs 


Hist & 

Y WEASTINGS WO. 

TT ere oSTONs NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


OUR UNITARIAN 
... GOSPEL 


By Minot J. Savage, D.D. 


«« CONTENTS... 

Unitarianism. 

“What do you Give in Place of What you 
Take away ?” 

Are there any Creeds which it is Wicked for 
us to question ? 

Why have Unitarians no Creed ? 

The Real Significance of the Present Relig- 
ious Discussion. 

Doubt and Faith—both Holy. 

Is Life a Probation ended by Death ? 

Sin and Atonement. 

Prayer and Communion with God. 

The Worship of God. 

Morality Natural, not Statutory. 

Reward and Punishment. 

Things which Doubt cannot destroy. . 

Evolution loses Nothing of Value to Man. 

Why are not All Educated People Unitarians? 

Where is the Evangelical Church ? 


Price $1.00. 


For sale by booksellers. 
oS price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - « 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt 


The Presbyterian suggests that friends of 
the denominational and wundenominational 


press should reserve their opinions on creed 
revision until Presbyterians have had time 
to consider the subject for themselves, —first, 
as to whether they want changes in the 
_ **Confession”’ ; 


and, second, to what extent 
they should be made. It points its sugges- 
tion by the following illustration :— 


The old mansion had stood through many 
generations, but it was thought by some of 
the family to be in need of repairs. Some 
of the passers-by more than insinuated the 
same thing. At last it was agreed that a 
general consultation of the whole family 
should be held, to ascertain what, if any, 
repairs were needed. But, before the mind 
of those connected with the house could be 
expressed, the neighbors came near, and be- 
gan to give their opinion about it. Some 
suggested this change, and some that. Some 
thought it should be made to harmonize with 
the other buildings in the town. Some said 
it was far from being up to date, and seemed 
to sneer at the old memories that hung about 
its walls. Some said it should never have 
been built, and was always an eyesore and a 
hindrance to the progress of the town. Some 
proposed that the old building should be torn 
away, and a new one put in its place; and 
some even intimated that it might be locked 
up and kept as a relic of the past,—a mere 
specimen of ancient architecture, for the 
curious to gaze at. This free discussion was 
carried on mainly by some of the neighbors, 
before the members of the family, who really 
lived in the house, had much opportunity to 
express themselves. Some of the family who 
proposed changes in the old mansion said 
they never would have thought of such things 
if it had not been for the talk of the neigh- 
bors. 


Cemperance. 


When the police in Denmark find a man 
helplessly drunk in the streets, they drive 
the patient in a cab to the station, where he 
sobers off. Then they take him home. The 
cabman makes his charge, the police doctor 
makes his, the agents make their claim for 
special duty; and this bill is presented to the 
landlord of the establishment where the 
drunkard took the last of the drinks that 
caused his intoxication. 


G. Sims Woodhead, M.D., professor of 
pathology, Cambridge University, England, 
recently wrote for Akéari, edited by W. S. 
Caine of London, as follows: ‘‘For the last 
year or two I have been keeping note of the 
various observations that have been made in 
regard to the use of alcohol in disease; and 
I am coming to believe more and more firmly 
that the patient who takes, or has taken, 
alcohol has a less chance of recovery than the 
patient who abstains. ’’ 


The Russian government is grappling with 
the question of the restriction of the liquor 
traffic, and is showing some success in its 
methods. One of the first steps was to con- 
fine its sale to places where food was required 
to be furnished with each order for drink. 
A second order for drink thus involves a 
second order for food as well. There is also 
a prohibition of selling on credit, of receiv- 
ing articles in pawn for drinks, and of bar- 
tering spirits for produce or future labor. 
The number of shops in which bottled liquor 
may be sold is restricted according to the 
population, and the license for public houses 
is so largely increased as to reduce the num- 
ber of such houses one-half.—7%e Living 
Church. 
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OCCASIONAL. 


Here is what our British kin across the 
sea call an “Occasional” table, meaning by 
this that it fits into a dozen situations of 
daily need, and that it is an emergency piece 
of value. 

We make it just the intermediate size 


. which meets every demand, It is smaller 
than an ordinary centre table, yet it will easily answer for one. It is 
larger than the average side table, yet it can be so used. It is 


32 inches in diameter on the top. 

_ Of its construction much may be said. The design is full of beauty, 
and it has a strong, classic flavor. The deep cross banded box framing, 
the massive strength, the relief carving in spiral ribands, and the vigor- 
ous claw feet are factors of great effectiveness. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 


48 CANAL STREET. 


MESSAGES OF | Register Tract Series. 
Faith, Hope, and Love waa 


1. My New Neicusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 


$1.00 per hundred. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from No. 2. Tue CoNnGREGATIONAL Mertuop: How it is 
da worked and how it ought to be worked. By 

the Writings of Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred, 
No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
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No, 7. AKING ONk’s SELF BEAUTIFUL. 
PRIOE 61.00, ee? g fs William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 
No. 8 Tue JupGment: The True Doctrine _of_the 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, om receip 
of price by 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


OLD AND NEW 
UNITARIAN 
BELIEF. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. 
Price $1.50. 


ConTENTS: Historical Introduction, The 
Doctrine of Man, Concerning God, The Bible 
Christianity, Concerning Jesus, The Future 
Life, The Great Salvation, Loss and Gain. 


“A valuable as well as very readable treatise. ... The 
best popular history of Unitarian doctrine that has come to 
our notice, ... Mr. Chadwick most. interestingly set 
poten the rapid transformations of Unitarian belief.”—7he 

‘ation, 


Jodgment Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger, $1.50 per hundred. : 

. Tue Breatu or Lirs. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons, $1.50 per hundred. 

. WHAT DOES THE UNITARIANISM OF To-DAY 
STAND FoR? By Rev. W. P. Tilden. $1.50 
per hundred, 

. LiperAt CHRISTIANITY AS MorTrIve-powER. 
By Rev. E, A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

William T. 


. MOoRALITY IN_THE ScHoo.s. By 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

. JosErxH Priestiery: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

. WHat o’cLock 1s IT In Revicion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

. A Sout with Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Screntiric THEOLOGY THE GROUND OF ALL 
Revicion. By Francis E, Abbot, Ph.D. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

. How WE_HELPED OUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Srrmons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Four Sgrmons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. : 

. Tueopore PArKER’s LetTTeER TO A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

. Tur THEOLOGY oF THE FurTurs. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

. A WorkinG THEORY IN Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

. Tue CuHristT1AN UNITARIAN Position, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
per hundred. 

.25, THe New BirTH AND THE New Typs oF MAN, 


“3 here t the growth of the New Unitarian 
aot copderiadking eg By Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 


os oy eed something of the great moulding influences that 
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ve shaped and changed it, note the dangers it has en | No. 26. Tus ResuRRgCTION oF Jesus, By Rev. W. H 
cocitexed, thrill with the warm light of its newly discov- Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 
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Pleasantries. 


Exacting Father: ‘‘James, how are you 
getting along with that job of wood-split- 
Rebellious Son: ‘*I’m making about 


ting?’’ 
three knots an hour.’’ 


Rastus: ‘‘Wha’ foh yoh wear such a neck- 
tie as dat? Doan’ you know red and green 
Jake: 
‘*Am dat so? Den how ’bout er watermel- 


am an inhommonious combination?’’ 


yon?’’—Zife. 


Defeated Candidate: ‘‘You encouraged me 


to run for the office. You know you did. 


You said you thought I wouldn’t make a bad 
Trusty Henchman: ‘‘ Well, the 


alderman. ’’ 


returns seem to show that I was right.’’ 


In the biography of Dr. Hawtrey, a famous 
English schoolmaster, there is a description 
of his unkempt appearance, and the story of 
He was one 
morning reproving a boy who was tardy at 
his lessons, and the pupil asserted that he 
**But I can dress in 


an artless criticism thereon. 


had not time to dress. 
time,’’ said Dr. Hawtrey. 
replied the boy, innocently. 


$V es,! sei,’ 
‘*But I wash.’’ 


Browning, boasting his rhyming facility, 
was given by Tennyson the word ‘‘rhinoce- 
ros’*’ as unrhymable, 
achieve the following :— 


‘Oh, if you should see a rhinoceros, 
And a tree be in sight, 
Climb quick; for his might 
Is a match for the gods: he can toss Eros. ’’ 
—Book Buyer. 


In a small village in Maine there lives an 
old soldier who has for many years received 
a pension from the government, which, with 
his small earnings by occasional jobs, makes 
him comfortable. One day, while at work in 
the house of a neighbor, he slipped at the 
top of a flight of stairs and fell to the bot- 
tom. The lady of the house heard the noise, 
and hurried to learn the cause. ‘‘Why, Am- 
brose,’’ she said, ‘‘is that you? Did you 
fall downstairs?’’ ‘*Yes, marm, I did,’’ 


answered the old man; ‘‘and for about a 


couple of minutes I thought I’d lost my pen- 
sion. ’’— Youth’s Companion. 


At dinner the other night a large meat-pie 


and a small roast duck were brought on to- 
gether. The duck was intended for the 
father principally. The boys were fond of 
duck, their mother well knew; but it would 
not make a mouthful apiece for them. So, 
addressing the boy who sat nearest her, she 
said, ‘‘Which will you have, Bobby, duck or 
pie?’’ and at once began cutting the pie. 
‘*Duck,’’? said Bobby, promptly. ‘‘No, 
Bobby,’’ answered his mother, cheerfully. 
“*You can’t have duck, dear. Take your 
choice, my son. Take your choice. But 
you can’t have duck!’’—Mew York Tribune. 


A little boy came home one day, soon after 
the fall term of school had opened, with the 
following note, duly signed by the princi- 
pal :— 

**“Mr. JUDKINS :— 

‘* Dear Sir,—It becomes my duty to inform 
you that your son shows decided indications 
of astigmatism; and his case is one that 
should be attended to without delay.’’ 

The father sent the following answer the 
next day :— 

“Mr. KERSHAW :— 

** Dear Sir, —Whip it out of him. 
‘*VYours truly, 

‘HIRAM JUDKINS.’’ 


oe- |p 


and proceeded to 


HURCH 
ARPETS 


(28) [Avausr 9 
Hackley School 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, N.Y. 
Head-master, Rey. Theodore C. Williams, 


ee 
Hackley, an endowed school for boys, has been founded — 
for the purpose of giving the best type of secondary 
education under influences favorable to manly charac. 
ter and rational religious faith. | It will Bo October, 
1900, with a areny ae of experienced teachers. There — 
will be accommodation for twenty-five pupils only, 
spacious and homelikesurroundings. Gymnasium, graded 
athletic field, tennis, golf, and exceptional opportunity for 
all winter sports. e school has an estate of seventy- 
eight acres of forest and park, 500 feet above the Hudson — 
River, commanding superb views. P 
The course of study prepares for the university. Boys — 
may enter at twelve years of age, or a year younger, 
exceptionally qualified in elementary studies. For infor- 
mation and prospectus address the head-master. 7 
President, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, LL.D.; Vice- — 
President, Rey. Minot J. Savage, D.D.; Secretary, Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer; Treasurer, Mr. Wm. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
Regular courses. Special courses for college graduates 
and teachers of experience. Entrance examination Sep- 


tember 11, 12. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, SouTH ByYFIELD. 


FPUMMER ACADEMY .— Prepares 


boys for any College or Scientific School. 
Special attention is given to English. Trained teach- 
ers. $500. Perey L. Horng, A.M. (Harvard). 


ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL (Boston), 


Endowed classical school for boys, founded in a 
for college, especially Harvard; non-residents live in family 
of one of the masters in the Admiral Winslow House, 
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New England Mutual | 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS Dec. 31, sence eecsee cess cess oee0 $20, 544,428.6: 
TABIEITIES ee ee +7829. 5g28 63 


$2,705,771.97 


—_——- 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No, 87 
Milk Street. 


BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. . 
RULL Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


DEFAULTED SECURITIES 
Town, City, County, Railroad, or Other Bonds and 
Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
i i preliminary report. All communica- 


investigation and 
tions confidential. Address the Boston Defaulted 


Securities Co., Room 528, Exchange Building, 53 State 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExPosiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE-MOST- PERFECT OF-PENS 


Educational. 


The Fletcher Prize of $500, 


Presi 


a et De een atk ene oe a 
re HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 

Worcester, Mass. 45th year, Sept. 12, 1900. Gives 
its pupils the best academic instruction, physical culture, | 
military training, and careful supervision ofa home school. __ 
Visitor: The Rt. Rev. William Lawrence, D.D. } 

Head Master, JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A.M. . 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
A SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fits for College, Technic School, and Business. 
Dr. G. R. WHITE, Principal, Wellesley Hills, Mass; 


This subject may be treated in its present application i. 8th year begins Sept. 19. H masters : 
to general conduct or, in its application to any one of | Frank Hoyt Wood, A.B. iFiareard, Ph.D. (Leipzig) ; 
the following topics: Temperance,” Popular Amuse- | Albert Edward Bailey, A.B. (Harvard). 


PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Case and Miss Child’s ros"@eh.. 


1527 PINE STREET 
IndividualaInstruction 


MISS KIMBALL’S HOME SCHOOL 
Excsllent instruction. 


Address Pror. D.C. WELLS, 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


Boston University Law School 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mags. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. PAR BOYS . 


Elementary and’g xnced classes. 
teaching. Scholarsh? , 


F. B. KNA}*™ ny Bus Duxbury, Mass. 


ROGERS HAL. “SCHOOL 


Hanover, N.H. 


Individual 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL "28, 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE 
Miss CAROLINE R- CL ARK } Principals. 


CONCORD SCHOOL. 


Attractively and healthfully situated near the Sudbury 
River, and also the places of historic and literary interest 
in old Concord. 
Prepares boys for College or Scientific School. 
Address Tuomas H, Eckre.pt, Head Master, 
Concorp, Mass. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Familiarly called “THE GILMAN SCHOOL” 


aims to develop the best type of womanhood that refinement and intellectual training can produce. The ideal is the 


highest ; and no detail is too small for the personal attention of the Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


is suited to the pupil, and not the pupil to the course; and the pupils are provided with such careful and kindly 
tion as a mother desires for a daughter when away from home. f i 
No. 36 Concord Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. — 


The Manual describes the School. 
WoOHN H.PRAY & Sons Co., 


AT MANU= 
FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 
E5 WASHINGTON BOSTOK. 


PRICES. OPP. BOYLSTON 


For girls of all ages. ywed 
Mrs. E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A., Pri. arell, Mass. 


Mr. and Mrs. John A. b. “2yys’ 


Ss koue AND DAY SCHOOL R 
GIRLS at 115 Beacon Street, Boston, will »¢open 
Wednesday, OcTOBER 3, 1900. 
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